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GEORGE WASHINGTON: DOER OF THE WORD 


ROBERT FORTEN BAUGH 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


“But be ye doers of the world, and not hearers only, deluding your own selves.” 


FAMOUS character is honored through the remembrance of 

posterity. The more famous he is the more is he subjected 
to intensive and critical revaluation, not only in his public expres- 
sion but also in his private and most intimate life. In this he is 
both exalted and debased; his points of strength are magnified, his 
points of weakness are emphasized. Yet the cause of truth is 
served and posterity likewise is served in that it has the means 
whereby to know more accurately him whom it honors. Searching 
inquiry into any one’s religious character and life should be un- 
dertaken only in the spirit of honest examination, tempered gen- 
erously with charity. It should be aware of the sacredness of 
the subject. Above all, it should never forget that an honest man 
does not practice his religion ‘“‘to be seen of men’, and that the 
religious ideas and motives of sincere men are not always possible 
of correct understanding. In accord with these principles this 
inquiry is made to the end of discovering somewhat of the service 
of religion in the life of America’s most famous son. 

George Washington was born in an environment in which 
formal religion at least had great part. Until the Revolution the 
Church of England was the established church of Virginia, and 
the parish was not only a religious but also a political unit. The 
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vestry, a body of representatives of freeholders in connection with 
the church, were the housekeepers of the parish. This body not 
only administered the distinctively religious affairs of the unit 
but it also recorded deeds, cared for the poor, collected the taxes 
for the support of the church and did many other services for the 
community. Virginia gentlemen did not shirk the burdens of 
this work, nor did they lack a serious fidelity to the church and 
its religious functions. Generalization as to the degree of deep 
and abiding religious faith among the Virginians of the eighteenth 
century is in danger of being futile and unfair. Of one thing, 
however, we may be sure—Mary Ball Washington was a pious 
woman. While her intellectual interests were neither wide nor 
great, she did devote time to the reading of a small number of 
books, her favorite apparently being Contemplations, Moral and 
Divine, by Sir Matthew Hale. This volume, containing her name 
written in her own hand, passed to her son and was found after 
his death in his library at Mt. Vernon. It bears the marks of con- 
siderable use, but whether by her alone, or her son, or both, no one 
can say. There is common belief that Augustine Washington, a 
vestryman, regularly led family prayers. 

Into such an atmosphere was born the eldest son of this 
couple (of Augustine Washington’s second marriage) at ‘“Wake- 
field”, Bridges Creek, Virginia. The family Bible yields this 
information: 


George Washington, Son to Augustine and Mary his wife, was born the 
11th. day of February, 1731-2 about 10 in the morning, and was baptized the 
5th. of April following—Mr. Beverly Whiting and Captain Christopher 
Brooks, Godfathers, and Mrs. Mildred Gregory, Godmother. 


The baptismal robe and the silver bowl used as a font are treasured 
in the National Museum in Washington, D. C. In all likelihood 
the officiating clergyman was the Reverend Lawrence de Butts, 
and the best supposition is that the ceremony was performed at 
Pope’s Creek Church, long since lost in decay. Any church record 
which might have been made of the act is also lost. However, as 
Rupert Hughes observes, even without the Bible entry, it would 
be certain that the baby George was baptized, as his parents were 
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pious and, had they not been, they would hardly have dared to 
brave the law. It was a crime in Virginia at that time to omit 
the rite of baptism, such ommission threatening possession of the 
child. A law of 1662, still in force, also imposed a fine of 2,000 
pounds of tobacco for such omission. 

When the child was three years old the family removed from 
Bridges Creek and settled in Prince William County where in the 
same year Augustine Washington became a vestryman in Truro 
Parish. The rector of this parish was the Reverend Charles 
Green who was a warm friend of the family. He is reported to 
have said that he catechized the youth of his congregation “in Lent 
and a great part of the summer,” and George as the son of one of 
his vestrymen undoubtedly received due attention. Augustine 
Washington died when his son was but eleven years of age and, 
according to a creditable authority, the latter was then called upon 
as the eldest son of the family circle to lead the family prayers. 
From all that can be determined the early life of Washington had 
a strong religious influence, and this, it appears, was not without 
its effect upon both the boy and the man. Whatever one may 
think of the authenticity of the hatchet and colt stories, he does 
not assume too much if he sees in them at least “myths recording, 
in two different forms, the fact that Washington’s early training 
made him a truthful boy.” Regard for the truth is not to be dis- 
counted as an indication of moral and religious stamina. 

Two definite evidences of religious thinking at the age of 
thirteen survive; both are copy-book entries. Of the 110 “Rules 
of Civility and Decent Behaviour in Company and Conversation,” 
the last three are in point: 


108th. When you Speak of God or his Attributes, let it be Seriously & with 
Reverence. 

109th. Let your Recreation be Manfull not Sinfull. 

110th. Labour to keep alive in your Breast that Little Spark of Ce[lestia]1 
fire called Conscience. 


The other example is the copy of a poem on Christmas Day, which 
ends thus: 


And to accomplish this redeeming love—Resign awhile His glorious 
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throne above—Should for lost man in tortures yield his breath. Dying to 
save us from eternal death—Adoring bless the Almighty’s boundless grace— 
that gave His son a ransom for our race. Oh never let my soul this day 
forget—But pay in grateful praise her annual debt. 


As the boy became the man, religion continued to hold its 
place in his life. From this point it seems wise to disregard a 
strictly chronological treatment and to pursue the study topically. 


I 
WASHINGTON’S FORMAL RELIGIOUS LIFE 


First attention is properly given to Washington’s formal re- 
ligious life, since that phase is most easily discerned. He was a 
lifelong believer in the necessity and value of definite outward 
religious expression. While absent from home in pursuit of his 
calling as surveyor and in military service it is to be expected that 
he had little opportunity fully to follow this inclination. However, 
it is noteworthy that as commander of the Virginia militia in the 
French and Indian War he was among those who strongly desired 
and urged the appointment of chaplains for service in the field 
with the army. In July, 1756, one of his captains had written 
him: “We have had sermon the two last Sundays. The genuine 
product of Fort Cumberland. Captain Woodward officiates. If 
you can come across a cargo of second hand sermons please for- 
ward them for we have no Books; memory will soon fail us.” This 
makeshift was hardly satisfactory, for two months later the com- 
mander wrote to the Governor: “The want of a chaplain does, I 
humbly conceive reflect dishonor on the regiment. The Gentlemen 
of the Corps are sensible of this and did propose to support one at 
their private expense. But I think it would have a more graceful 
appearance if he were appointed as others are.” His desires were 
very probably fulfilled, for on April 17, 1758, having heard of the 
prospect of getting a regular chaplain, he wrote to the President 
of the Council (in the Governor’s absence) : “I now flatter myself 


that your Honor will be pleased to appoint a sober, serious man 
for this duty.” 
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Throughout his service as commander in chief of the Conti- 
nental Army he was insistent upon regular chaplain service. That 
these officers were respected and given untrammeled opportunities 
for exercising their spiritual calling is clear from many sources. 
An example or two of the general’s orders for special religious 
exercises will be in point. The Continental Congress having pro- 
claimed July 20, 1775, as a Fast Day, his Orderly Book for July 
16 contains the following: 


The General orders, that Day to be religiously observed by the Forces 
under his Command, exactly in manner directed by the proclamation of the 
Continental Congress: It is therefore strictly enjoined on all Officers and 
Soldiers (not upon duty) to attend Divine Service, at the accustomed places 
of worship, as well in the Lines, as the Encampments and Quarters; and it 
is expected, that all those who go to worship, do take their Arms, Ammuni- 
tions and Accoutrements, and are prepared for immediate action if called 
upon. If in the judgments of the Officers, the Works should appear to be in 
such forwardness as the utmost security of the camp requires, they will 
command their men to abstain from all Labour upon that solemn day. 


A like proclamation from the same source for May 17, 1776, 
elicited from the Orderly Book for May 15 this order: 


The Continental Congress having ordered Friday the 17th. instant to be 
observed as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, humbly to supplicate 
the mercy of Almighty God, that it would please him to pardon all our mani- 
fold sins and transgressions, and to prosper the arms of the United Colonies, 
and finally establish the peace and freedom of America upon a solid and 
lasting foundation; the General commands all officers and soldiers to pay 
strict obedience to the orders of the Continental Congress; that by their un- 
feigned and pious observance of their religious duties, they may incline the 
Lord and Giver of Victory to prosper our arms. 


On April 19, 1783, in the general orders with reference to reading 
the proclamation of the cessation of hostilities to the army, the 
conclusion is: “ . after which the Chaplains with the several 
brigades will render thanks to Almighty God for all His mercies, 
particularly for His overruling the wrath of man to His glory, 
and causing the rage of war to cease among the nations.” 

In times of peace the same attitude of interest and devotion 
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can be observed to have been manifested whether Washington was 
in office, with all the cares which important office-holding entailed, 
or in private life. Even before he became the owner of a planta- 
tion and settled down to live upon it, he took an interest in the 
affairs of the church. A list of the votes polled by each of the 
candidates in a vestry election, which he copied at the age of 
seventeen, still survives. At the age of thirty, three years after 
his marriage, and after he had become a plantation owner, he was 
elected a member of the vestry of Truro Parish in which there was 
a church called indifferently Pohick or Mt. Vernon Church and 
in which he worshipped. In this capacity he served with great 
faithfulness until 1785 when he transferred his connection to 
Christ Church (Fairfax Parish), Alexandria, which he had also 
attended for years while still in connection with and attending 
Pohick Church. Each church was about eight miles distant from 
Mt. Vernon, and both were therefore equally convenient for at- 
tendance. In both of these churches he was active in building 
new edifices, the one at Pohick being built largely under his super- 
vision. He was also a vestryman in the Alexandria Church, for a 
long time concurrently with his service in the same capacity in 
Truro Parish. The political significance of membership in the 
vestry must, of course, not be forgotten. During his absence from 
home on public business it was his custom to attend public worship 
regularly. While president, residing in New York, he attended 
St. Paul’s Church; in Philadelphia, Christ Church. He was a 
steadfast supporter of the church as a necessary institution in 
human society. It is, however, contended that he went less as- 
siduously to worship than he did to vestry meeting, although when 
he became president his regularity at worship increased. It is 
further claimed that his churchgoing was more frequent and 
regular in times of stress and strain than in times of national quiet. 
His grandson, George Washington Parke Custis, is authority for 
another sidelight on his regard for the church. He says: 


His respect to the clergy, as a body, was shown by public entertainments 
to them, the same as to the Corps Legislative and Diplomatic, and among his 
bosom friends were the venerable Bishop of Pennsylvania [William White] 
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and the late excellent prelate and ardent friend of American liberty, Dr. Car- 
roll, Archbishop of Baltimore. 


In the latter category it would have been proper also to have in- 
cluded the Reverend John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg. 

Though faithful to the church, as just indicated, George 
Washington was never confirmed. The failure of the Church of 
England to provide an American Episcopate created a serious dif- 
ficulty for a body which practiced episcopal confirmation exclu- 
sively. However, colonial clergymen acted upon a rubric of 1662 
which gave those desirous of the benefits of communicant standing 
all those benefits if they showed themselves to “be ready and de- 
sirous to be confirmed.” Washington and all other Americans in 
the Colonies before the Revolution who enjoyed full standing in 
the church and who had not in some unusual way received the 
benefit of episcopal confirmation necessarily attained that standing 
by the invocation of this rubric. Why he did not receive confirma- 
tion at the hands of an American bishop after the American Episco- 
pate was established is unanswerable, with several explanations 
possible. 

So far as positive evidence directs, the only conclusion fairly 
to be reached is that he never partook of the Sacrament of the 
Communion.” This might be accounted for in the light of his 
neighborhood background. A contemporary parson is authority 
for the statement that in a Virginia parish only seven or eight per- 
sons usually took communion, and these were always older people. 
Of course, conscientious scruples might have determined Wash- 
ington’s failure to partake. On communion days it was his cus- 
tom for a long time to remain through the service until the time 
for the administration of the sacrament, when he would leave. 
Martha Washington was a faithful communicant and at such times 


1 Only one writer has been observed to believe that Washington did take com- 
munion, but even he infers that this was not a regular custom. This is E. C. McGuire 
whose The Religious Opinions and Character of Washington, published in 1836, presents 
this view strictly from tradition and hearsay. This is in harmony with the basis of so 
much writing one hundred years ago with reference to Washington. That later students 
have not been satisfied to accept McGuire’s view is a commentary on their honest desire 
to build the understanding of Washington solely upon reliable evidence and not upon 
tradition and hearsay. 
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remained alone to receive communion. An interesting incident in 
this connection arose from this practice in Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia. President Washington had been regularly following the 
custom to the annoyance of the rector who finally in the course of 
a sermon suggested that a bad example was thus set. Washington 
took the rebuke in good spirit and thereafter on Communion Sun- 
days remained absent from the entire service. All evidence is in 
favor of an understanding that his demeanour at church was rever- 
ent and attentive, but for some reason he did not join in the attitude 
of kneeling, so commonly a part of the Episcopal Service. Nellie 
Custis says that he always stood during the devotional part of the 
Service, and Bishop White states that “his behaviour was always 
serious and attentive.” The Bishop, however, in answer to a di- 
rect question as to kneeling, replied: “I owe it to the truth to de- 
clare, that I never saw him in the said attitude.” 

Teestimony as to his observance of the Sabbath is conflicting. 
G. W. P. Custis testifies: “General Washington was always a 
strict and decorous observer of the Sabbath.” On the other hand, 
P. L. Ford, from a study of his writings, is led to say: 


Sunday was always the day on which he wrote his personal letters,—even 
prepared his invoices,—and he wrote to one of his overseers that his letters 
should be mailed so as to reach him Saturday, as by so doing they could be 
answered the following day. 


Ford further contends that he also entertained company, closed 
land purchases, sold wheat and went fox-hunting on Sunday, but 
respected other people’s scruples in the observance of the day. 
While not denying instances to prove Ford’s contentions, and con- 
sidering Custis’ statement too easy a generalization, this writer is 
inclined to credit Washington with a deep respect for the Lord’s 
Day and its peculiar interests and a temperate attitude in his 
observance of it. 

As noticed above, Washington on a number of occasions gave 
general orders for the observance by the army of days of solemn 
prayer. On such days no one was more diligent than he in their 
observance. On June 1, 1774, the day upon which the Boston 
Port Bill was to become effective, he noted in his diary that he 
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fasted all day and attended the appointed services. Such occasions 
were for him more than merely formal. He believed in prayer 
and while the tradition of his prayer in the snow at Valley Forge 
is untrustworthy, it may with certainty be concluded that he fre- 
quently carried his burden to the Throne of Grace. Paul Van 
Dyke in discussing this point says: “The truth, confirmable by a 
longer chain of citations than is here given, is that he very fre- 
quently took the attitude of prayer without formally praying.” 
Such assumption is often evidence of a deeper trust than many 
formal outpourings. In any case, the fact that traditions of 
Washington’s engaging in prayer came down through the years is 
a tribute to a deep religious nature. Are there traditions that 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a praying man? 

Days of special prayer and thanksgiving were not uncommon 
during the Revolution, and Washington in his official capacity was 
ever a moving spirit in their observance. During his presidency 
he issued proclamations for two Thanksgiving Days. The first 
set aside November 26, 1789, and so was the first national Thanks- 
giving Day. This was not, however, the beginning of an un- 
broken custom to the present day. On this day Washington at- 
tended services at St. Paul’s Church, New York. He records in 
his diary that few attended, due partly perhaps to the inclemency 
of the weather. 


II 


WASHINGTON’S EXPRESSED RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


One’s formal expression by acts of religious interest is not 


enough, however, to demonstrate his true religious character. At- 


tention must also be given here to Washington’s expressed religious 


opinions, from which one may hope to obtain a more definite in- 


sight into this important phase of his life. 

So many expressions of strong religious conviction are to be 
found in even a casual reading of his own writings that presenta- 
tion of the facts becomes mainly a problem of selection. His most 
common designation of God is “Providence,” although, as will be 
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shown, he also used other designations. A letter to his brother 
after the defeat of Braddock, over whose body he had read the 
Anglican Burial Service, gives an interesting early example of 
conviction. He said 


By the all-powerful dispensations of Providence I have been protected 
beyond all human probability, or expectation; for I had four bullets through 
my coat, and two horses shot under me, yet escaped unhurt, although death 
was levelling my companions on every side of me. 


In April, 1773, writing to Colonel Basset, an old friend, on the 
death of a child, he said: 


. . the ways of Providence being inscrutable, and the justice of it not 
to be scanned by the shallow eye of humanity, nor to be counteracted by the 
utmost efforts of human power or wisdom, resignation, and as far as the 
strength of our reason and religion can carry us, a cheerful acquiescence to 
the Divine Will, is what we are to aim. 


In his Orderly Book for July 2, 1776, the following portion of an 
address to the Army is recorded: ‘“The fate of millions will now 
depend, under God, on the Courage and Conduct of this Army. 
. . . Let us therefore rely upon ... the Aid of the Supreme 
Being, in whose hands Victory is, to animate and encourage us to. 
great and noble actions.” This aid he actually believed was given 
him and his men, for he wrote to his brother after the Battle of 
Monmouth: 


. . . the disorder arising from it would have proved fatal to the army, 
had not that bountiful Providence, which has never failed us in the hour of 
distress, enabled me to form a regiment or two (of those that were retreating) 
in the face of the enemy and under their fire. 


Writing to General Nelson in August, 1779, he said: 


The hand of Providence is so conspicuous in all this, that he must-be 
worse than an infidel that lacks faith, and more than wicked, that has not 
gratitude enough to acknowledge his obligations. But it will be time enough 
for me to turn preacher, when my present appointment ceases. 


In 1783 he ended his farewell orders to the army thus: “May the 
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choicest of Heaven’s favours both here and hereafter attend those 
who under Divine auspices have secured innumerable blessings 
for others.” During the crisis attending the process of the ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution he wrote to Lafayette on May 
28, 1788: 


A few short weeks will determine the political fate of America for the 
present generation, and probably produce no small influence on the happiness 
of society through a long succession of ages to come. Should every thing 
proceed with harmony and consent according to our actual wishes and expec- 
tations, I will confess to you sincerely, my dear Marquis, it will be so much 
beyond anything we had a right to imagine or expect eighteen months ago, 
that it will demonstrate as visibly the finger of Providence, as any possible 
event in the course of human affairs can ever designate it. 


As he left his neighbors at Alexandria to proceed to New York 
for his first inauguration he committed himself and them to the 
care of the “Beneficent Being” whom he acknowledged to have 
safely united them after a previous separation, and who was asked 
to indulge them again. His first inaugural address was solemn 
and impressive and with simple reverence he testified to the guiding 
hand of Providence in the fortunes of the State. 

Expressions of the same tenor could be multiplied, but enough 
have been cited to show without question that George Washington 
was a man of deep religious faith. From private letters to friends, 
from a letter (the only surviving love letter to Martha Washing- 
ton), from orders to the Army, from proclamations, from public 
addresses of an informal nature, from public addresses of an official 
nature, from every kind of expression that remains, testimony to 
a deep and abiding faith in an All-Powerful, All-Wise and In- 
scrutable Deity is clearly set forth. On the face of his many times 
repeated opinions he was a theist of conviction. 

But what shall be said of the contention which is sometimes 
made that George Washington was not orthodox; that his theism 
was not the knowledge of God through Christ Jesus? In seeking 
for an answer to this question one proceeds upon less certain 
ground. In contrast to the wealth of theistic expressions of 
opinion there is a dearth of definite statements in his remaining 
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literary productions of a distinctively Christian conviction. How- 
ever, what few there are can not be easily discounted nor honestly 
misunderstood. Aside from the extract from the poem, quoted 
above, which might be discounted as insignificant for several rea- 
sons, only two statements of an unequivocal Christian conviction 
are extant. Curiously, both of these are in a long circular letter 
sent by the Commander in Chief of the Army to the Governors of 
the several States after the close of the War in June, 1783. At 
one point in this letter he says: 


The free cultivation of letters, the unbounded extension of commerce, the 
progressive refinement of manners, the growing liberality of sentiment, and, 
above all, the pure and benign light of Revelation, have had a meliorating 
influence on mankind, and increased the blessings of society. 


He concludes the letter : 


I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would . . . most generously 
be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean our- 
selves with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of the mind, which were 
the characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, and without 
an humble imitation of whose example, in these things, we can never hope to 
be a happy nation. 


Upon this latter quotation Paul Van Dyke very accurately com- 
ments: “Whatever his personal relation to Christ was, even that 
simple sentence, from a man as sincere as Washington, suggests 
something shut close in the heart, like his love for Sally Fairfax 
revealed only by brief paragraphs in two letters.” The last thing 
of which Washington could possibly be accused by any one who 
inquires even superficially into his character is insincerity, hypoc- 
risy, writing for public effect a sentiment which he did not believe. 
What Washington said, he meant. When he chose to speak from 
his heart through a letter which by its very nature would have the 
widest circulation, one may be sure that-he was giving utterance 
to convictions deeply felt and firmly held, but which would be re- 
vealed only under unusual circumstances. In like manner, his 
procedure at his inauguration leaves the certain conclusion that it 
was not empty form when he laid his hand upon the Bible, bowed, 
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and said solemnly when the oath was concluded, “I swear, so help 
me God,” and, bending reverently, kissed the book. 

To some souls the deepest religious convictions are matters 
which they will not reveal. Washington was of this class. He 
was reluctant to reveal himself on sacred subjects, whether of the 
heart or of the soul. The recognition of Providence and the con- 
trol of human affairs by a Great Power he would freely make and 
be entirely sincere in the profession, but he would not lay bare his 
whole soul and expose his most sacred thoughts. It was enough 
for him to say, “I shall always strive to prove a faithful and im- 
partial patron of genuine, vital religion.” There is evidence 
enough, in the light of his life, to believe that George Washington 
was a Christian, not indeed with the full understanding of one the- 
ologically trained but with the simple faith and manner of living 
of the mass of laymen whose religious experience is real, even 
though they cannot or at least do not always explain it. 


Ill 


WASHINGTON’S CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Those who believe in the validity of the claim that Washing- 
ton was a Christian are not, however, left with only these scant 
bits of written evidence to vindicate their belief. There remains 
for consideration the whole life of the man in which to witness his 
religious faith in action. The “fruit of the Spirit’? also bears 
witness of a spiritualized life. Christian living also reveals Chris- 
tian conviction. At least this may be considered true in so honest 
and truthful a character as Washington’s which has been more 
critically studied than that of any American, save possibly Lin- 
coln’s. A careful study of Washington’s life will support the con- 
tention that, although his religious interest can be fairly under- 
stood from his written expressions, his real religious character is 
most fully revealed in his Christian character. George Washing- 
ton. was emphatically a “doer of the Word.’ He exhibited a faith 
in God and love to man in a good life. As one runs through the 
catalogue of those virtues which are considered to be evidences of 
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Christian living, he finds them all, to greater or lesser degree, man- 
ifested in this life. Honesty, truthfulness, loyalty, magnanimity, 
humility, chastity in word and deed, love, integrity—they are all 
manifest. The breath of scandal never tarnished his name; the 
love and regard of men bear witness of his personal worth. 

Aside from the high regard for his character which remains 
notwithstanding later critical biographies which, reacting against 
a too idealistic Washington of the older biographers, tried to pic- 
ture a Washington too frail to be greatly honored, an insight into 
his attitude toward general morality, its worth and necessary basis, 
is finally set down in his Farewell Address of September 17, 1796. 
If ever occasion called for a reasoned utterance, certainly that oc- 
casion did. He said, in part: 


Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to political prosperity, Re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable supports——In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of Patriotism, who should labour to subvert these great Pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of Men and citizens.—The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them.—A volume could not trace all their connexions with private and public 
felicity—Let it simply be asked where is the security for property, for repu- 
tation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are 
the instruments of investigation in Courts of Justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition, that mortality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure—reason and experience both forbid us to expect, that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

’Tis substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government——The rule indeed extends with more or less force to 
every species of Free Government——Who that is a sincere friend to it can 
look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 


What gives this quotation double significance is that it was spoken 
in a period which is not unfairly called the period of the lowest 
ebb tide in American religious history. For two decades after 
the Revolution irreligion held sway. Infidelity was fashionable 
and immorality was rife. George Washington practiced and 
plead for the Christian faith and Christian morality against the 
tides of the times. 
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All evidence points to an unquestionable conclusion that he was 
an untiring philanthropist, whose many charities will probably 
never be known. Numerous instances of charitable service are 
easily found. He believed that charity began at home and ac- 
cordingly gave much time and money to aid his many blood rela- 
tions who stood in need of help. With him, however, charity did 
not end at home. He was always kind and generous to the poor. 
One of his managers has left a record of the fact that a special 
stock of corn was kept to be given to the needy, and that not only 
was food given away but nets and other fishing equipment were 
loaned to poor people that they might supply their needs themselves. 
His idea was to help people also to help themselves. It is recorded 
that just after he took command of the Continental Army he wrote 
to the kinsman in whose charge he had left Mt. Vernon: “Let the 
hospitality of the house with respect to the poor be kept up. Let 
no one go hungry away.” Near the end of his life, November 15, 
1796, he wrote to G. W. P. Custis: “Never let an indigent person 
ask without receiving something, if you have the means; always 
recollecting in what light the widow’s mite was received.” Asa 
master of slaves, he was a model of kindness. He was opposed to 
the slave trade, being, as he said, “principaled against this kind of 
traffic in the human species”, he looked forward to the gradual 
abolition of the institution of slavery itself, and a clause in his last 
will directed that “upon the decease of my wife it is my will and 
desire that all slaves which I hold shall receive their freedom.” 

Having religious views of his own, he respected the views of 
others. An example of his tolerance may be found in his orders 
of September 14, 1775, to Colonel Benedict Arnold who was about 
to start on his invasion of Canada. After cautioning the Colonel 
to keep order and punish crime in the ranks, he wrote: 


I also give it in charge to you to avoid all disrespect of the religion of the 
country, and its ceremonies. Prudence, policy, and a true Christian spirit will 
lead us to look with compassion upon their errors without insulting them. 
While we are contending for our own liberty, we shall be very cautious not 
to violate the rights of conscience in others, ever considering that God alone 
is the judge of the hearts of men, and to him only in this case they are answer- 
able. 
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One of his most recent biographers, L. M. Sears, says in this con- 
nection: ‘“The instructions to Colonel Arnold setting out for 
Canada, might well be taken as a model for any expeditionary 
force. Every local interest, every local prejudice, including the 
religious, was carefully considered.” Years later, on writing to 
Lafayette and alluding to the proceedings of the Assembly of No- 
tables in France, Washington said: 


I am not less ardent in my wish, that you-may~succeed in your plan of 
toleration in religious matters. Being no bigot myself, I am disposed to in- 
dulge the professors of Christianity in the church with that road to Heaven, 
which to them shall seem the most direct, plainest, easiest, and least liable to 
exception. 


When the bill taxing all the people of Virginia for the support of 
the Episcopal church was under discussion, he threw the weight of 
his opinion against it, so far as it concerned the taxing of non- 
Episcopalians, saying in this connection, however: 


Although no man’s sentiments are more opposed to any kind of restraint 
upon religious principles than mine, yet I confess, I am not among the number 
of those who are so alarmed at making men pay toward the support of that 
which they profess. 


Recent research sets forth that he was exceptionally broadminded 
in so far as church attendance went, being present with equal rev- 
erence at services in the Dutch, Catholic, Quaker, Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches as well as in his own, the Episcopal. 
Thirty-four different churches are listed as thus honored, with the 
belief that further investigation will add still more. 


IV 


WASHINGTON : DOER OF THE WORD 


As a generalization from the evidence here presented, the fol- 
lowing is offered: George Washington was a religious man whose 
faith was inspired and directed by the Christian Gospel. There is 
abundant evidence to show that he was a steadfast adherent of 
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morality, religion and the church as necessary component parts of 
social organization. These evidences appeared early in his life 
and continued with increasing force throughout his life. His 
practical sense called him to an active and fervent support of the 
organized church. His expressed belief in a Divinity rings true 
but it is the faith of one who is free of theological distinctions. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, whose work forty years ago still ranks 
as authoritative, after noting that Washington did not fear death, 
says: 


In this he was helped by his religious faith, which was as simple as it 
was profound. He had been brought up in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and to that church he always adhered; for its splendid liturgy and stately 
forms appealed to him and satisfied him. He loved it too as the church of his 
home and his childhood. Yet he was as far as possible from being sectarian, 
and there is not a word of his which shows anything but the most entire lib- 
erality and toleration. He made no parade of his religion, for in this as in 
other things he was perfectly simple and sincere. He was tortured by no 
doubts or questionings, but believed always in an overruling Providence and 
in a merciful God, to whom he knelt and prayed in the day of darkness or in 
the hour of triumph-with a supreme and child-like confidence. 


Another estimate of Washington’s religious life is by Paul 
Van Dyke in his recent George Washington, The Son of His 
Country: 


There has been much discussion of the religion of George Washington. 
Some say he held the full evangelic orthodox creed—in that case he concealed 
it. Others assume that so good and great a man must have practiced certain 
abstentions and self-restrictions which, in one form or another, some 
Christians have practiced for many generations. This-is in flagrant contra- 
diction with the facts. He bet on billiards, cards, and horse-races, drank 
wine, went to the theatre when he had the chance, sold whiskey and liked to 
dance. He stayed away from church frequently when he could have gone, 
wrote business-letters and rode fox-hunting on Sunday. 

There were Puritans in Virginia and within the bounds of the established 
Episcopal Church. George Washington was not one of them. 

But, altogether aside from all discussion of ecclesiastical creeds or social 
habits, there is one supreme test of George Washington’s religion. It 
strengthened him to do as hard a task as ever man has done. His reliance on 
“Providence” was continuous and growing. He found in it a very present 
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help in time of trouble and it saved him from despair and failure. That is 
the best proof of the sincerity and power of a man’s faith in the unseen. For 
surely if a man’s religion carries him through difficult tasks, that man’s re- 
ligion is not vain. 


Finally, we are reminded of James Madison’s statement that 
he did 


not suppose that Washington had ever attended to the arguments for 
Christianity and for the different systems of religion, or in fact that he had 
formed definite opinions on the subject. But he took these things as he found 
them existing, and was content in his observances of worship according to the 
received forms of the Episcopal Church, in which he was brought up. 


In this respect was Washington different from the mass of men 
who being truly religious can not, or at least do not, systematize 
their faith? To them religion is emphatically a matter of life, not 
formulae; by their Christian living they seek to articulate their 
Christian faith. So it was with Washington—“doer of the Word.” 


ORIGINAL SIN IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN PSY- 
CHOLOGY 


EARL S. RUDISILL 
York, Pennsylvania 


RIGINAL sin and modern psychology,—how incompatible 
these two entities have appeared to some minds! And how 
thoroughly irreconcilable they have been represented! But they 
are really consistent one with the other. Such congruity may not 
be immediately apparent to all. But careful attention to the mat- 
ter reveals that the “new psychology”, whatever may be meant by 
that term, has brought forth no fact, no validated information, 
which can dissolve the concept of original sin or confute the fact 
of man’s fall. Holy Writ and verified psychological knowledge 
testify to the same facts, even though they express them in differ- 
ent terms. 

With a long history, psychology is the youngest of the sciences. 
As an inductive discipline it is scarcely fifty years old. Despite 
its youth it has accumulated literal mountains of data for pure 
science. In terms of the amount of investigation carried on Ger- 
many led the world until the World War. Since that time America 
has pressed to the fore. However Germany has continued to do a 
large amount of work and still maintains a good second position. 
In a recent year 5,798 contributions to psychology were published. 
Of these 1,943 were American, 1,509 German, 836 British, 533 
French, 457 Russian, 449 Italian and 71 from scattered sources.* 

The dicta of scientists consist of two kinds, facts which have 
been demonstrated and proved beyond a reasonable doubt and 
hypotheses intended to afford explanation or interpretation beyond 
the bare facts. These two realms are found in psychology. The 
matter with which we are dealing touches both. Validated truth 
and theory shall help us see the effect of psychology upon the doc- 
trine of original sin. 


1 Psychological Index, 1927. 
WHE 
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THE STATUS OF PSYCHOLOGY TODAY 


The psychology of our day presents many points of view. 
The very youth of the science, the rapid extension of interest in it, 
the multiplied efforts in the laboratories, the varied interests and 
backgrounds of the workers, the philosophical predilections of the 
research men and theorists, and the conditions prevailing in our 
world, all conspire to create the confusion which prevails. It is 
hardly more than natural that such a condition should develop. 
However, it is reasonable to expect that in time psychology will 
become a more harmonious, self-consistent enterprise. But it is 
neither desirable nor probable that we shall arrive at a psychology 
with only one viewpoint. 

In an important symposium’ eleven schools of psychology are 
recognized. They are the following: Hormic, “Act”, Functional, 
those with a Structural background, Gestalt, Russian types, Be- 
haviorism, Reaction, Dynamic, “Factor”, and Analytic Types (in 
cluding psychoanalysis). The Hormic psychology of McDougall 
conceives the organism as striving for certain ends, aware of the 
present situation and the goals toward which action is directed. 
To McDougall, man is much more than a machine. He sees the 
human being as a noble creature “able when perishing of thirst or 
hunger, to pass the cup or the crust to another, saying ‘His need 
is greater than mine’; or to forgive a gross or wanton injury; or 
to stand fast when shaken by a horrible fear; or to resist fierce 
sexual temptation.” This type of psychology has a closer direct 
affnity for Christianity than any other, except perhaps the Dy- 
namic. 

“Act” psychology emphasizes “the unique activity which con- 
stitutes a psychic event.”’ It is preeminently German, although it 
has representatives outside the Fatherland. It is closely akin to 
American Functionalism but perhaps more speculative. The chief 
names associated with it are Brentano, Lipps, Witasek, Stumpf, 
Meinong, Messer, Stout and Bergson. Associationism gives em- 


2 Psychologies of 1930, edited by Carl Murchison. 
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phasis to the dependence of thought processes on the order and 
connection of objective happenings. The laws of association ac- 
count for practically everything, according to this viewpoint. Its 
chief exponents have been Galton, Ebbinghaus, Jung, Kraepelin 
and Locke. It is traceable to Aristotle. 

Functional psychology looks upon the mental processes as the 
means whereby the entire organism adapts or adjusts itself to the 
environment in order to satisfy biological needs. It endeavors to 
correlate the features of an organism’s acts by methods involving 
demonstrable facts only. Ladd, Judd, Angell, James, Baldwin 
and Dewey are names representative of the Functional group. 
Structural or Existential psychology studies the structure of con- 
sciousness, without reference to application or technology. Wundt 
and Titchener were the great proponents of this school. Their 
descendants are many and they have turned in various directions 
in developing their own viewpoints and variations from the posi- 
tions held by the two great masters. 

The Gestalt psychology originated in Germany within the 
past fifteen years. However, the principal features of this school 
were hinted at and stated more or less clearly years before, espe- 
cially by James. In English it is referred to as Form, Constella- 
tion or Configuration psychology. It is opposed to the atomism 
of Structuralism, that is the analysis of perceptual experiences into 
sensations. It asserts that perception is in terms of patterns which 
naturally hang together because of the very combination or con- 
figuration itself. The chief exponents are the Germans Wert- 
heimer, Koffka and Kohler, but Americans have been profoundly 
influenced by this school. The coming of Koffka and Kohler to 
America in 1923 attracted wide attention and served to turn much 
experimental work here in the direction of Gestalt. After teach- 
ing in this country for,some time Kohler returned to his post in 
Berlin, but Koffka has remained in America and is teaching at 
Smith College. Gestalt is the latest development of any signifi- 
cance. 

The Russian school, represented by Pavlov, Schniermann and 
Kornilov, is interested preeminently in physiological phychology 
and neurological phases. Their viewpoint is very largely mecha- 
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nistic. Reaction or Response psychology holds that “mental life 
is composed of reactions.” It has much in common with the Func- 
tional and “Act” groups. The responses are regarded as being of 
a bodily organism or of the nervous system. Dunlap of Johns 
Hopkins is the chief representative. Dynamic psychology, led by 
Woodworth, emphasizes and works upon the common trend un- 
derlying all psychology, despite the cleavage of schools. Ina 
sense it is eclectic. Since psychology uses the concepts of cause 
and effect it is regarded as a study in dynamics, hence the name. 
The “Factor” psychology is sponsored by the Englishman Spear- 
man. It has to do with the field of intelligence testing. It as- 
sumes the existence of two factors in the mental constitution of 
every individual. One is general and remains the same in all the 
individual’s abilities. It is knownas g. The other differs widely 
from one ability to another. It is designated as s. The “Factor” 
school represents an interest in individual differences similar to 
our work in testing. The whole thing harks back to Cattell’s men- 
tal tests of the early nineties. 

Psychoanalysis is preeminently a European phenomenon, both 
in origin and present work. It gives attention to the motivations 
which are not observable by the person himself, but which play a 
large part in his conscious life and behavior. The mental life is 
investigated by means of analysis of dreams, free associations and 
blunders. The instinctive background (libido), which bears many 
names, is regarded as the prompting agent, while consciousness 
acts as a censor. Freud, Alfred Adler, Flugel, Jung, Janet and 
Brill are the leading representatives. Freud’s doctrines are largely 
discredited because of a disproportionate emphasis upon sex as 
motive and a fantastic symbolism. However, when the libido or 
instinctive urges are conceived on a broader basis psychoanalysis 
has much to commend it. Alfred Adler conceives the fundamental 
drive in human nature as a desire for power and security. Jung 
gives the libido a broad interpretation. In addition to Brill, per- 
haps Adolf Myer and Morton Prince (now deceased) should be 
mentioned as cherishing a viewpoint closely akin to European psy- 
choanalysis. 

Behaviorism disregards introspection and studies behavior. 
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It aims at objectivity. The extremists in the group are full- 
fledged mechanists. Their study of behavior is to be approved. 
However, it must be recognized that mechanism is not psychology 
but a philosophy,—a poor philosophy at that. John B. Watson 
has been Behaviorism’s most vociferous protagonist. He has been 
characterized as the high priest or evangelist of Behaviorism. His 
points of emphasis have changed a great deal since he left academic 
circles for the advertising field, and he has become a great deal of 
a propagandist. Other prominent Behaviorists are Lashley, 
Weiss (now deceased) and Hunter. 

The demonstrated facts of psychology, the actual data and 
the conclusions to which they compel us, are largely indifferent to 
the problems of religion. Much of this information has no more 
bearing upon religious views than a system of shorthand or a type 
of automobile mechanism. But some data may add. None can 
detract. Titchener insisted upon keeping psychology a pure sci- 
ence. He was not interested in any applications. He regarded 
technology as beneath him. He never essayed to interpret events 
or facts in any other field by recourse to psychology. He isolated 
and insulated himself from the world and wished his science to be 
maintained in its isolation by a trained group of experimentalists. 
The words of Horace, “I hate the vulgar crowd”, might well have 
been put into his mouth. But the Cornell situation typifies the 
truth in regard to all pure science as related to religion. It is part 
of the realm of truth just as religion is. But it cannot be used to 
deny religious belief or to undermine it. Even Titchener resorted 
_ to hypotheses to explain his data and conclusions. But his theoriz- 
ing was very restricted. However, the theories of many psycholo- 
gists have led them far afield. And Titchener was not sympa- 
thetic to religion. We have previously pointed out in these pages® 
that the conflicts between science and theology have arisen between 
the theories of scientists and the assumptions of religion, not be- 
tween verified facts and religion. Both scientists and theologians 
may proceed too far on assumptions. Verified knowledge cannot 


3 Rudisill, E. S., “Psychology and Religion,” The Lutheran Church Quarterly, Vol. 
I, No. 1, 1928, pp. 9-10. 
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be otherwise than favorable to religion or entirely indifferent, 
provided religion keeps within justifiable bounds. 

There is nothing in the verified results of any of the schools 
of psychology to conflict with the religious conception. If any- 
thing, they furnish a favorable background of knowledge upon 
which faith may proceed. However, the interpretation given to 
facts and the theories which have been formulated frequently stands 
opposed to the doctrines of Christianity or any other religion. The 
extreme Behaviorists venture too far beyond the bounds justified 
by their scientific work when they assume, preach and insist that 
man is a machine and nothing more. This curious theory, issuing 
from the minds of men who deny that mind exists, negates the re- 
ligious assumption. It is a fantastic philosophy concocted by men 
who hold philosophy in contempt. But their much published the- 
ory is a purely gratuitous wishful guess, as fully detached from 
their demonstrated facts as atheism is from a knowledge of the 
spiral nebulae and the interstellar spaces. Alexander Pope de- 
clared, “The undevout astronomer is mad.’ What shall we say 
of the cocky extravert Behaviorist? Shall we speak of a bull in 
a china shop? 

Unfortunately the Behavioristic infection has spread over a 
wide area. Its influence in American psychological circles became 
very strong during the early and middle twenties. It is now some- 
what on the wane. But there is among many American psychol- 
ogists an aversion to teleology which amounts to an obsession. 
And some psychologists, other than Behaviorists, cherish a mecha- 
nistic viewpoint, for example, M. F. Washburn, who is classed in 
the Structuralist group. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
most of the other types are neutral as concerns any religious as- 
sumption. They are disinterested and regard religion as com- 
pletely outside their field. But there are several types which, both 
in their outlook and in verified knowledge, are in fair harmony 
with religion. They are the Hormic, the Dynamic and the Gestalt 
psychologies. The Hormic viewpoint allows for everything of im- 
portance which we, as religionists, want: soul, God, consciousness, 
purpose, sin, idealism, etc. However McDougall has so restricted 
his Hormism as to rule out a good number of matters in which we 
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are interested in the study of mind. Woodworth’s Dynamic con- 
cept includes all the best in Hormism and adds other interests. In 
fact the Dynamic viewpoint includes what seems to me the best in 
all the systems. Gestalt is definitely purposive and generally 
favorable to religion, though only incidentally so. If Iam to choose 
a school to fit my viewpoint I must either be a Dynamic psychol- 
ogist or declare myself an eclectic. With this psychological back- 
ground we are ready to proceed to the problem of original sin in 
the light of modern psychology. 


II 


THEOLOGY AND ORIGINAL SIN 


Two cardinal concepts are involved in the doctrine of original 
sin: (1) the imputation of guilt on account of a first transgression, 
and (2) the propensity to sin which resides within us. Other 
ideas are involved, but all may be properly subsumed under these 
two. 

The imputation of guilt has been conceived as immediate and 


as mediate. However important this concept may be as regards 


theology there is no point at which it converges with psychology. 
Our very natures testify to the propensity to antisocial behavior, 
words and thoughts. It can be verified abundantly by the ordi- 
nary methods of psychology, namely introspection and experiment. 
But imputed guilt cannot be investigated in any manner. It is an 


abstraction, however true. By the very nature of the case it lies 


beyond our discussion. It is a matter for theological or meta- 
physical treatment. And in our personal religion it is a matter of 
faith. We shall therefore give it no further discussion. 

But human psychology cannot go far without encountering 


tendencies and urges which furnish the background for original 


sin and actual sin. The term “original sin” is not found’ in the 
Bible. It is a theological designation to cover a number of factors 
which are definitely mentioned in Holy Writ. It is very difficult 
to connect any Old Testament statement concerning sin with the 
failure of Adam. Says Rashdall: “The theory that the source of 
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sin is the fall of Adam is scarcely to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment, and plays a smaller part in Jewish speculation than its prom- 
inence in Christian theology might lead us to suppose.” The 
nearest approach to such a causal claim is probably found in the 
following statement: “But they, like Adam, have transgressed the 
covenant”’* (Hos. 6:7). However, the Old Testament represents 
sin as inherited and part of our nature, not as something acquired. 
during the postnatal life: ‘‘Behold, I-was born in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me” (Ps. 51:7). ; 

The New Testament is explicit in its representation of the 
propensity to sin as a heritage. Jesus recognizes actual sin and 
the inherent tendency to transgression. ‘The corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit” (Mt. 7:17-18). “The 
evil man out of his evil treasure bringeth forth evil things” (Mt. 
12:35). ‘From within, out of the heart of man, evil thoughts > 
proceed, fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, wick- 
edness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, pride, foolish- 
ness: all these evil things proceed from within, and defile the man” 
(Mk. 7:21-23). “Out of the abundance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh” (Lk. 6:45). “The spirit is willing but the flesh is. 
weak” (Mt. 26:41). Jesus represented the world as darkness. 
(Jn. 8:12; 12:35, 46). “Every one that committeth sin is the 
bondservant of sin” (Jn. 8:34). However, no statement credited 
to Jesus in the New Testament traces the origin of sin to Adam. 
In regard to Jesus’ view of original sin Rauschenbusch makes the 
following statement : 


In the synoptic sayings of Jesus there is not even a reference to the fall 
of Adam. In the Fourth Gospel there is one allusion (Jn. 8:44). Jesus, 
of course had the clearest consciousness of the chasm between the will of God 
and the actual condition of mankind. The universality of sin was a matter of 
course with him; it was presupposed in all his teaching. But he was con-. 
cerned only with those sources of sin which he saw in active work around him: 
first, the evil heart of man from which all evil words and actions proceed ; 
second, the social stumbling blocks of temptation which make the weak to fall ;. 
and third, the power of the Kingdom of Evil. On the other hand the first 


4 Rashdall, H., The Idea of Atonement, pp. 86-87. 
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origin of evil seems to have been so distant in his mind that it did not readily 
slip into any discussions of sin which are preserved to us. His interpretation 
was practical and not speculative, religious and ethical and not philosophical.® 


Paul is very definite in asserting the existence of a natural 
propensity to actual sin. Characteristic passages are these. “I 
am carnal, sold under sin” (Rom. 7:14). “Sin which dwelleth in 
me” (Rom. 7:17). “For the good which I would I do not, but the 
evil which I would not, that I practice. But if what I would not, 
that I do, it is no more I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me. 
I find then the law, that, to me who would do good, evil is present. 
For I delight in the law of God after the inward man: but I see a 
different law written in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity under the law of sin which 
isinmy members. Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
out of the body of this death?” (Rom. 7:19-24). “For the flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; for these 
are contrary, the one to the other” (Gal. 5:17). 

The Apostle is just as clear in tracing the sinful tendency to 
Adam, The following are the important statements. ‘There- 
fore, as through one man sin entered into the world, and death 
through sin; and so death passed unto all men, for that all sinned”’ 
(Rom. 5:12). “For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all 
be made alive” (I Cor. 15:22). “The first man is of the earth, 
earthy . . . we have borne the image of the earthy” (I Cor. 15:47, 
49). Romans 5:13-21 is an elaboration of the idea expressed in 
Romans 5:12. Voigt summarizes Paul’s position thus: “It is on 
the basis of these fundamental truths, the universality and heredity 
of sin and the solidarity of mankind that St. Paul makes the sin, 
which is the cause of universal death, the sin of Adam’’.® 

Theology has given a great deal of attention to the subject of 
original sin. In ancient China the question as to whether man 
was naturally good or bad was debated at great length. Moham- 
med held that man could do nothing good of himself. Socrates 
accounted for evil behavior on the basis of ignorance. Plato be- 


5 Rauschenbusch, W., A Theology for the Social Gospel, p. 40. 
6 Voigt, A. G., Biblical Dogmatic, p. 58. 
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lieved there was evil in every individual, derived from parents. 
The soul, he said, had fallen from a star. Aristotle said there is 
an inherent principle which contends against reason. “While the 
Old Testament does not refer the origin of man’s sinful condition 
to Adam’s sin, the Jewish theologians did. Rashdall states: 
“There can be no doubt that the idea of the yezer hara or inherited 
tendency toward evil was known to the Jews long before the time 
of St. Paul, and that the derivation of human sinfulness from the 
fall of Adam was a fairly prominent conception with the rabbis 
and with the apocalyptic writers who lived just before or during 
St. Paul’s lifetime.”” The Talmud and Mishna contain various 
views and fancies about the fall of man. Belief that the death of 
his posterity was due to Adam’s sin is frequent. Indications of a 
belief in inherited sinfulness are less clear. Philo of Alexandria 
allegorized the story of the fall and made the serpent represent 
sensuous pleasure and regarded the death incurred by Adam as 
spiritual death. 

Varied views of original sin were held by the early theologians 
of the church. The famous controversy between Pelagius and 
Augustine expressed views which were diametrical opposites. 
Pelagius held that man’s sin lies in isolated acts, not in any original 
inability. For him there was no original sin. He cherished an 
extreme view of freedom, declaring: “I say that man is able to be 
without sin, ... but I do not say that man is without sin.’* 
Augustine’s view was very different. He held that man is totally 
depraved, “‘a mass of sin,” “a will turned away from God, the su- 
preme Subsistence, to the depths”.’ Valentine thus sums up the 
history of the doctrine of original sin since that time: 


Since the days of Augustine and the Pelagian controversy, extreme views 
have been in strife.. From the Pelagian denial of “original sin”, its reality 
has been confessed by theology generally in different types of positiveness, 
culminating in wide acceptance of Augustine’s teaching that the depravity is 
“total”, leaving man “one mass of perdition.” “The first man made himself 
a total damnable mass.” Protestant theology has largely accepted the 


7. Op. cit., p. 87. 
8. Seeberg, R., History of Doctrines, tr. Hay, C. E., Vol. II, p. 334. 
9 Ibid., pp. 341-342. 
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Augustinian anthropology—explanatory and modifying statements, however, 
accompaning the acceptance.'° 


Luther placed much emphasis upon Matthew 7:16 ff., saying 
that it is because the tree is not good that the fruits are not good. 
His attitude is Augustinian. He believed that original sin is the 
concupiscence filling the whole man, which is the root of all actual 
sins. Said he: “It is an abiding sin in this present time... a 
very corruption of nature.”** He asserted that the natural man 
does not love God nor desire him. 

The two chief concepts involved in the doctrine of original sin 
are stated in the second article of the Augsburg Confession, namely 
guilt and propensities. The nineteenth article says: “The cause 
of sin is the will of the wicked.” The confessional statements of 
the principal Protestant communions are in harmony with this 
view. Valentine has stated the doctrine under seven propositions: 


(a) Original sin arises from Adam’s sin and fall. (b) It belongs to all 
men, without exception, born according to the order of nature. (c) It is 
propagated by hereditary descent. (d) It consists of two things, first, a 
want, a privation of original righteousness, a state of soul indisposed to good ; 
secondly, a positive inclination to evil, a real corruption or depravity, an active 
and strong tendency contrary to the law of holiness, ... (e) It is really 
sin. (f) It involves guilt, draws divine condemnation. (g) Unless for- 
given and overcome by grace, it brings eternal death.”” 


These seven points add no new implications to the two cardinal 
ideas, but serve to elucidate them further. They express more 
definitely what is already implied in either or both of these two 
statements. 

The Augustinian “total depravity” which lies in the back- 
ground of the Augustana’s second article must, of course, be un- 
derstood in the light of the viewpoint of Jesus and our best knowl- 
edge of man. Valentine says original sin is not total (a) in the 
sense that it cannot be or grow worse, (b) in the sense that it does 
not leave in man any better elements or capacities, such as con- 

10 Valentine, M., Christian Theology, Vol. I, p. 428. 


11 Seeberg, R., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 229. 
12 Ob. cit., Vol. I, pp. 422-423. 
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science, perception of right, and sense of obligation, or (c) in the 
sense that he is capable of natural and moral virtues, as love of 
kindred, admiration of excellence, kindness, friendship, and disin- 
terested, self-sacrificing affection and action.* Most of these ex- 
ceptional facts are readily discoverable by ordinary observation. 
Supplementary to these facts must be considered also Jesus’ favor- 
able view of human nature, despite his acknowledgment that the 
tree is corrupt. Stevens summarizes this view in five statements 
and cites in their support an abundance of.passages from the 
Synoptics.* The five statements follow: (a) “The life of every 
man, as such, is priceless”; (b) “The forfeiture by any man of his 
true life is regarded as an unspeakable calamity.” (c) “Even the 
worst sinners still have worth in God’s sight.” (d) “Jesus im- 
plied in his teaching that despite their sinfulness, there are good 
impulses and tendencies in men.” (e) “The hope of a future life 
grounds upon men’s essential kinship to God.” According to the 
Fourth Gospel Jesus gives considerable emphasis to the world’s 
sinfulness. The New Testament attitude is harmonious in its 
pronouncements on this matter. The emphasis varies from place 
to place. And this variation itself proves highly valuable in re- 
flecting light from point to point. 


Il 


IN THE LIGHT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The psychologists themselves have given very little attention 
to our problem. In fact the number of men or women affiliated 
with the American Psychological Association who have dealt with 
any religious problem in their published writings has been very 
small. The Association has at present 525 active members and 
985 associate members.” Hardly any one has touched the problem 
of original sin specifically. | Whatever their private religious 
views they have refrained from making-statements publicly, for 


13 Ibid., p. 428. 
14 Stevens, G. B., The Theology of the New Testament, pp. 92-103. 
15 Yearbook of the American Psychological Association, 1932, p. 1. 
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various reasons. It has been the theologians possessing a psy- 
chological viewpoint, the philosophers and free lance thinkers and 
writers that have given it attention. And even in those realms the 
treatments of this matter have been surprisingly few. Many psy- 
chologists, though by no means all, hold both religion and philoso- 
phy in contempt. One man has repeatedly told me that “ministers 
are only modern medicine men” and that the history of philosophy - 
is merely “the history of the world’s wild guesses”. 

Unfortunately the persons who have written on religious mat- 
ters from-a negative standpoint have received undue attention. 
Their statements have been somewhat of novelties. Anything 
that runs counter to accepted views attracts attention, whether it 
is worthy or not. Persons who have written on original sin from 
the psychological point of view have taken certain psychological 
principles or philosophies cherished by certain psychologists as 
background, and have explained religious beliefs or practices in 
the light of those views. 

Three or four principles or views have been used in explaining 
away religious beliefs, feelings or practices. They are the follow- 
ing: (a) explanation by appeal to falsification of perception; (b) 
the assumption that if any experience can be classified as psycho- 
logical, it is therefore unreal; (c) the claim that religionists project 
subjective experiences beyond their own minds and then accept 
them as objective; and (d) the old mechanistic viewpoint which 
many behaviorists adopted and continue to hold. 

Religious and other ideas have been “bowed out” by refer- 
ring them to some kind of “falsification of perception” or “mis- 
representation of the senses”. There are two forms of such ex- 
perience, illusion and hallucination. Illusion is a false perception 
of areal stimulus. Hallucination is a perceptive experience when 
there is no real stimulus. In most cases hallucinations are the ex- 
periences of abnormal minds, but not always. A normal person 
realizes or discovers that there is falsification, whereas an abnor- 
mal mind cannot detect the error. And he cannot be reasoned out 
of it. Illusionsarefarmorecommon. All of us have experienced 
them. They may operate through any one of the senses, but they 
are most common in vision and audition. We believe that we see 
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a friend approaching on the street, but discover the mistake just 
in time to avoid embarrassment, or perhaps we go the whole way. 
We believe there is a knock at the door or that some one has called, 
when some irrelevant noise is heard. In perception we have mis- 
interpreted the stimulus. A highly emotional state is favorable to 
the experience of hallucinations. The falsification hypothesis has 
been used to explain away the reality of miracles, the death of 
Jesus, Jesus walking on the sea, the Bethlehem star, the angelic ap- 
pearance to the shepherds, and other events-connected with Biblical 
history. _The most famous, however, is the “visionary” or hallu- 
cination theory whereby the resurrection of Jesus is disclaimed. 
This procedure has not been invoked against original sin so far as 
I am aware. 

Another method of leveling religious or other mental con- 
structs is that of assuming that things psychological are unreal. 
Of course the individual who uses this procedure must be careful 
to apply it only to beliefs and ideas which he does not like. Other- 
wise he will be in trouble. The statement, “That is only psycho- 
logical’, is an easy formula with which to dissolve any belief. And 
in its way it is very subtle and irresistible. But it is too easy to be 
all-inclusive. To maintain this argument one must be very incon- 
sistent and arbitrary. Sometimes the statement is made so naively 
as to be transparent even to a child. Whether the psychological is 
real or illusory must be determined by the actual evidence for and 
against, both directly and indirectly. This argument may be said 
to include the “projection” reasoning, but it also includes much 
more. The fact is that very much of the “psychological” is very 
real and true. That one completely exhausts the content of any 
mental event or continuum by drawing off the known or supposed 
psychological liquid is by no means certain. That for which we 
cannot account by any known scientific means may be the most 
real of all. Not infrequently it is so. A body has the same ma- 
terial constitution a moment after death as a moment before, but 
there is a subtle something involved for which we cannot account 
in this manner. Beyond all other realms of psychological is that 
in which we should find spiritual reality of every sort. To dismiss 
sin, original or actual, as merely psychological, as only a subjec- 
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tive thing, is to fail miserably to account for the fact. There is 
a psychological phase. That is observable. But “in, with and 
under” it there is something more. 

Behaviorism has been hailed by some as a power so clever and 
potent as to sweep everything before it. It has been regarded as 
death to every concept that savors of the ethical or supernatural. 
Now, Behaviorists vary from those who are simply interested in 
the study of behavior to those who follow the Watsonian delusion. 
For Watson and other extremists the human being is a mere ma- 
chine. They are as pure mechanists as was Democritus. It is 
this type of Behaviorism that runs so thoroughly counter to all re- 
ligious assumptions. Adams has characterized Watson’s view- 
point thus: 


It seems almost instinctive to call the current behaviorism a gospel. Louis 
Berman has labeled it a religion and Mortimer Adler has dubbed its author the 
Billy Sunday of psychology. At first these terms appear incongruous with 
Watson’s disparaging attitude toward all supernatural beliefs. He is as 
devastating as the most confirmed atheist when he sweeps priests and prophets, 
ministers and medicine men, soothsayers and superstitious darkies into the 
same mental category. But Watson’s attack on religion differs essentially 
from that of most contemporary agnostics. In the first place he does not 
identify, or even connect, his skepticism with intellectual emancipation. He 
states emphatically that he is not arguing for free anything—least of all free 
speech.7¢ 


Again, his attack upon miraculous creeds carries with it no quarrel 
with evangelism. His highest hope for this new science of his is 
that it will make “men and women eager to rearrange their own 
lives” —the identical ambition of every evangelist who ever pounded 
a pulpit. He does not eschew Christianity because its dogma is 
untenable, but because its practical benefits have been so few. He 
does not look down upon the medicine man intellectually; he ad- 
mires him. “A good medicine man has the best of everything.” 
But he does think that a Behaviorist makes a fitter medicine man 
than a Hottentot, a Catholic, or a Protestant. He even believes 
that ‘among the educated”’ the orthodox creeds are already giving 
way to a new ethics based “entirely on behavioristic methods.” 


16 Adams, Grace, Psychology: Science or Superstition, pp. 219-220. 
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Working on many of the same problems as other psychologists 
and using the same type of apparatus, they read into the situation 
what is not there and they read out that which is there. For the’ 
left wing Behaviorist there is no consciousness, instinct, will, soul, 
purpose or moral responsibility. Sin is, of course, inconceivable 
for a machine, and sois virtue. There can be no reality to aspira- 
tions, hopes, fears:—they are all epiphenomena. The moral ex- 
cellence of Joseph, Socrates, Isaiah, Stephen, Savonarola, Luther 
and others vanishes as the great light of Behaviorism is thrown 
upon this characters. J. H. Coffin says: 


So Behaviorism appears as a pathetic figure circling around in the backwash 
of the widening swiftly flowing stream of science. As a science it was in- 
teresting hocus-pocus; but as contributing to a philosophy of life its impli- 
cations are unavailable. So in the matter of morals. . . . Behaviorism has 
no place within its world for a system of values; it knows no consciousness 
of social relations; and it refuses to allow a volitional act. So we are faced 
with a dilemma: either the mechanistic psychology of unconscious behavior that 
knows no moral situation, or the teleological psychology of a self-conscious 
personality that lives and moves and has its major being in a world of values 
and in a world of other persons, where moral situations are among the sig- 
nificant facts of life. Whichever of these opposing hypotheses takes most 
complete account of the most facts of life must be adjudged the sounder. 
Of a truth, even as C. K. Ogden remarks in another connection, so in the 
relation to the matter of morals, ‘The point of view of the Behaviorist is not a 
point of view, but a mistake’.*” 


Ten years ago Fernberger™* advocated the separation of Be- 
haviorism and psychology. There. has been a real cleavage be- 
tween the introspectionists and these so-called “objective psycholo- 
gists’. No one is opposed to the study of behavior. And the 
objective viewpoint has been a blessing in that it has checked sub- 
jective vagaries and extremes. But the preconception that man is 
a machine and nothing more eliminates at once all that a spirit- 
ualist cherishes. Thereby all the Behaviorist’s pronouncements on 
value lose their significance. Sanders, ‘referring to this extreme 
objective and mechanistic viewpoint in psychology, says: 


17 Coffin, J. H., et al., Behaviorism, a Battle Line, pp. 255-256. 
18 Fernberger, S. W., Psychological Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 1922, pp. 409-413. 
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For a generation or more psychology has been fighting itself free from 
philosophy. The fight has well-nigh destroyed psychology itself. Much 
that appears under the title of psychology is nothing more than a branch of 
biology or physiology. We have no objection to the biologist advancing his 
science by searching out the bearing of psychical processes on the processes 
of life. That is his business. But when the master, mind, is subordinated 
to the servant, the organism, and reduced to the rank of a glandular secretion, 
we have left the level of science and descended to the level of the advocate. Yet 
this was to be expected from the definite aim to reduce mental activity to proc- 
esses that could be measured in terms of physical reactions without a re- 
mainder. In doing this psychology has almost lost the soul just because the 
distinctly personal element cannot be treated either by the principles of 
physiology or of biology.*® 


According to the Behaviorist’s view there can be no such thing 
as sin, original, actual or any other kind. For there is no distinc- 
tion of moral values. Such values do not exist. This is an easy 
solution to the problem. But you will have to close your eyes to 
the real world in order to accept it. It does not fit the facts or con- 
ditions. It does not work. Hence, we dismiss it once and for 
all. And with it go all other ‘psychologies’ which are mechanistic 
or discountenance the reality of the subjective life. 

Projection—what a magical word! How our mental prestidigi- 
tators have conjured with that term! Any walls of the inner life 
that have withstood other assaults are certain to fall before this 
heavy siege gun! It is used on any mental content which has 
objective reference, of which the manipulator wishes to rid the 
world and disencumber himself. It lends itself very well to the 
purposes of the hedonist or libertine. But it is used also by better 
minds—the well-intentioned naturalist, the humanist or any other 
rationalist. 

It is contended that the mind deceives itself by projecting ex- 
periences of cognitive, affective or volitional character to the exter- 
nal universe. Desire for a supreme being yields an idea of deity 
which is at once projected into the outside world and then regarded 
as actually existing. In a similar fashion we are said to create 
for ourselves a spiritual world, with a heaven and a hell. Thus 


19 Sanders, C. F., The Taproot of Religion and Its Fruitage, pp. 46-47. 
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too, it is claimed, we project into the outside world and into the pre- 
historic past our consciousness of desires that are socially tabu 
and feelings of helplessness, guilt and dependency. Thus pro- 
jected they constitute original sin in its double significance. Star- 
buck cites a number of cases of ‘sense of sin’, several of which 
run thus: “I was very wicked. My heart was black.” “I ex- 
perienced nothing but a great and unaccountable wretchedness.” 
He then makes this comment: “There are.many instances of this 
sort. In the persistence of such experiences, we perhaps see the 
condition underlying the doctrine of ‘original sin’.””° 
Hickman uses this method of disposing of original sin: 


Much has been made in Christian theology of the general sinfulness of man, 
under the doctrine of natural depravity. This doctrine holds that man as 
he is born in the world is the natural carrier of the original sin of Adam... . 
This doctrine is not peculiar to Christianity, but appears here and there like a 
scarlet thread in the religious thinking of the world generally. 

Psychologically, the conception of general sinfulness in mankind is not 
hard to account for. It seems to get under way originally through the dis- 
crepancy which mankind feels between its actual mode of living and the glo- 
rious ideal of living which it can glimpse but never quite attain. . . . Conse- 
quently it is felt that there is something in the nature of man which is antag- 
onistic to the life of the spirit, that is, to the achievement of divine values in 
human life, and that human life cannot attain to the religious ideal until it 
has gone through a transforming process which will eliminate the natural sin- 
fulness and replace it with holier tendencies.”* 


In bolder fashion Martin adds to projection the Freudian 
Oedipus complex and disposes of original sin with a flourish. With 
equal dexterity he dismisses redemption from sin as “a mechanism 
of defense against the feeling of inferiority’. The following is 
Martin’s argument: 


There comes a time in the childhood of us all when the growing child has to 
meet his first really serious problem. Up to a certain age the child regards 
himself as the sole object of his parents’ love... . . If he thinks of his parents 
as loving each other, he thinks of their love as quite like his own for them. 
Suddenly or gradually it dawns upon him that their love is different ; that they 


20 Starbuck, E. D., Psychology of Religion, pp. 60-61. 
21 Hickman, F. S., Introduction to Psychology of Religion, pp. 271-272. 
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are bound together by a tie different from that by which they are bound to 
him. He comes to realize that his father and mother have between them- 
selves a carefully guarded secret, the very existence of which excludes him- 
2) ees 

This disillusionment of the child accounts in part for the universal re- 
sistance in religion to the fact of sex. It is symbolized in the story of the 
garden of Eden. It was the sin of the first parents that brought the curse 
on the human race. This is very often greatly exaggerated by the fact that 
many people become deeply attached, precociously so, to the parent of the 
opposite sex and become very jealous of the other parent. When a boy be- 
comes so attached to his mother, he may fear and even hate his father. This 
emotional attachment to the mother image together with the hatred of the 
father are suppressed into the unconscious and may in later life lead to the 
Oedipus complex... . 

The growing child, when he conceives of the Heavenly Father pictures 
the father as the perfect or ideal father which he knew before he had to face 
the fact of the true nature of the love that existed between his parents. . . 
The adolescent individual finds that there are now in his own nature the very 
elements which in his childish egoism he refused to admit in the nature of the 
father. Consequently, the very use of the father-image in religion involves 
a conflict. ‘There must be reconciliation with the father.’ 

This need of reconciliation is the feeling of sim. Sin is not what many 
moderns conceive it to be. It is not the same as concrete immoral behavior. 
Sin is thought of as ‘the corruption of the entire nature.’ It is a curse. It 
is a soul-destroying, world-destroying blight. The sinner does not regard 
himself as such because of something he has done; but rather because of what 
he is. The doctrine of sin is this: that human nature is so corrupt that no 
matter what sinful humanity may achieve, its achievement is only adding to 
the original offense. The individual must be born again. There is here a 
wish for the infantile return about which we have spoken. . . . The recon- 
ciliation with the father is redemption from sin. The function of these sym- 
bols is to reconcile the childhood idealism of the individual with the facts of 
his own mature nature. The father must be propitiated, must become for- 
giving. . . . The idea that the father forgives is in a sense a projection; un- 
derneath it is the survival of the necessity of the child to forgive the father. 
In other words, the child must forgive the father before he can forgive him- 
self for the very fact of his developing nature.” 


Martin has gone to a great deal of trouble and has overworked 
his fertile imagination in order to make himself and others believe 
that everything involved in sin is ‘natural’ and therefore not a 


22 Martin, E. D., Psychology, pp. 214-216. 
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matter to be taken seriously or made a cause of worry. He has 
overworked his Freudian thesis to the point of being ridiculous. 
And he has done so much ‘projecting’ in building his argument 
that his results are at once destroyed by the very theory on which 
he has worked. The structure falls under its own weight. 


IV 


ORIGINAL SIN AND EVOLUTION 


Natural selection or any other theory of undirected evolution 
can not account for life on our planet. That a watch should plan 
itself, design its parts, set them in place, adjust itself to hours, 
minutes and seconds, and keep time is no more of a fantastic con- 
ception than that the planets and other heavenly bodies should have 
done so. It is just as reasonable to assume that animal life came 
into being of itself and that homo sapiens did likewise. But that 
God should have used the long drawn out process, popularly known 
as evolution, as his method in creating a universe is a very different 
thing. It is reasonable to conceive creation in such a fashion. “In 
Him all things consist,” and he is in all things. Jesus said: “My 
Father worketh until now and I work.” Indeed, “the Spirit of 
God brooded over the face of the waters” in those far away mil- 
leniums while he was slowly bringing order out of chaos. Cre- 
ation in any manner at all is inconceivable without a Creator. But, 
granted the Creator, Christianity is in no way affected by the 
length of time involved. In fact, the manner in which we and the 
rest of creation came to be has no bearing upon Christianity in its 
personal or social phases. It boots us nothing to look backward 
and enter into controversy over the method of creation, so long as 
we “believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth.” It is hardly worthy of us to spend our energy on combat- 
ing a naturalism as applied to creation—a naturalism which is in 
a dying state—when we are confronted with more immediate prob- 
lems involved in the mechanistic conceptions of the present life. 

Let us assume that God used the developmental method in cre- 
ating the world and life. Such a process must have lasted over 
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many millions of years, in fact so many as to be inconceivable in any 
clear manner. According to some geologists, calculations for the 
earliest known rocks yield the figure of 1,600,000,000 years. But 
the earth itself may be much older. Some have estimated it as 
much as 6,000,000,000 to 8,000,000,000 years. These figures are ex- 
tremes. And there is a great difference in estimations because of 
the varied methods used. Some of the variations are so marked as 
to assume a humorous cast. Wells has remarked that we might 
multiply these figures by two or divide them by ten and still be in 
no danger of contradiction.” Most figures are lower than those 
quoted. 

The Genetical account of creation and the fall of man may be 
interpreted in several ways. It may be conceived as a condensed 
account of the entire creative process, with the ‘days’ correspond- 
ing roughly to the geological periods. Thus the earliest period, 
usually called Formative Times, would correspond to the first four 
‘days’ of creation. The Archaeozoic and Proterozoic Ages, the 
Paleozoic Era, andthe Triassic and Jurassic Periods of the Meso- 
zoic Era cover the fifth ‘day’ in a general way. The Cretaceous 
Period and the Eocene, Oligocene, Pliocene and Miocene Times 
combined answer to the sixth ‘day’. 

Another interpretation, and a far better one, is to regard the 
creation narratives of Genesis as poetical accounts—the very high- 
est type of poetry. They are poetry, divinely inspired, beautiful 
to the highest degree, concrete in imagery, and understandable 
alike to that far away picturizing mind and to the sophisticated 
mind of today. But when it is said that the Genetical narratives 
are poetical, let no one insinuate that they are untrue. Poetry, 
real poetry, usually conveys truths so lofty that prose is inadequate 
to its expression. The poetry of Genesis is just as true as that of 
the Psalms or Job, just as true as Jesus’ pictured teaching in the 
parables. Such a narrative does not have to be historical in de- 
tail in order to be really true. If there were presented to us the 
privilege of choosing the literary form in which the long process 
of developmental creation should be described for us on a spiritual 


23 Wells, H. G., An Outline of History, p. 10. 
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level, I should much prefer the idyllic poem of Genesis as over 
against the quasi-scientific jargon of the geologists and biologists. 
All agree that the preliminary aspects of planetary creation came 
first, then the earth in definite form, then the division of land and 
water, plant life, animal life, and, last of all, human beings. There 
are a few apparent discrepancies if one insists upon an exact par- 
allel. But why should any one so insist? To cramp poetic ex- 
pression so as to fit scientific facts or speculations exactly is to so 
distort it as to ruin its beauty, without adding anything to its worth. 
To force scientific data into poetic form without deviation from 
mathematical precision is to do violence to the records. The two 
are different orders of expression. And let them be different! 
Nevertheless they tell the same story. 

After the passing of millions and millions of years man was 
produced. There is no point to insisting that at some point God 
‘intervened’ in an unusual manner. The fact is that the hand of 
God was in the midst of the process from the very beginning, 
whenever that was. He never withdrew from the undertaking. 
Had he done so the whole progressive movement would have been 
arrested at that point. In his own way and in his own time “God 
created man in his own image . . . and breatehed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” At some point 
in the ascent man found himself possessed of a moral nature. But 
he was in a primitive state. He was not possessed of virtue, but 
was ina state of innocence. The Adam and Eve stage corresponds 
to early childhood as far as characteristics are concerned. Adam 
and Eve, in this poetic picturization, represent mankind, however 
many there may have been of them. Man seems to have been char- 
acterized by the very marks which distinguish the little child, 
namely, concrete-mindedness, credulity, suggestibility, egocentrism 
and imitativeness. With the combination of naivete and an in- 
cipient moral nature man was unable to measure up to the best he 
knew. He acted, he blundered, he violated his own moral nature, 
he sinned, he fell. The powerful biological urges within him, 
those propensities which are so necessary and yet so dangerous, 
became the occasion whereby a compromise, a surrender took place. 
Conscience was violated. Those drives, left to themselves in the 
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animal life of the past, could not have the dominance in a moral 
agent without bringing about irreparable damage. What is allow- 
able for an animal is not allowable for a man. The spiritual and 
the animal nature were combined. The older and stronger ex- 
pressed itself. In the animal it could not have meant anything un- 
natural, but in man it meant sin. Man continued to offend against 
God, humanity and self. With self-violation carried out and re- 
peated the tendency became rooted in man. It still resides in his 
nature. We can see no possibility of anything different. But 
there is present also the potentiality of virtue. What is evil but 
the animal self-preserving and race-preserving propensities, per- 
vading and dominating all other mental life, and having taken on 
a moral quality in an ethical, conscious, rational, social being as 
man. To express those tendencies to the detriment of self or of 
humanity, or in such a way as to effect dissociation or disengage- 
ment from God in any degree is sin. This is just what humanity 
did. Man had free choice in moral matters, so far as intellect was 
concerned, but instinct-emotion limited his freedom from another 
angle. The odds were against him. Psychology and theology 
look at these same facts but they see them somewhat differently. 
However, there is no reason why they should not see eye to eye. 
Psychologists see things partially, but so do human theologians. 
An absolute theologian would “see life steadily and see it whole”. 
Genesis has the more all-inclusive viewpoint. The whole situation 
is viewed but details are lacking. And what if they are lacking? 
‘The entire transaction is poetized in the utmost beauty. Concern- 
ing this matter Stevens says: 


Adam, the symbol of primitive man is not regarded as perfect, but only as 
innocent and undeveloped. He is conceived as a weak and earthly creature. 

. in whom the lower nature predominates, a ‘living soul’ with animal 
appetites and passions, but capable also of choice and action and developing 
a positive moral character. Primitive man is morally neutral, as yet non- 
moral, though endowed with capacities and powers which make possible to 
him a moral career, either of obedience or of disobedience to God.** 


24 Stevens, G. B, The Theology of the New Testament, pp. 350-351. 
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Following somewhat the same line of interpretation Gore says: 


The contradiction between the religious tradition and the scientific conception 
as popularly stated took this form—that the Bible taught that mankind ‘began 
at the top’ and fell from his high estate into continually deepening degradation 
from which only ‘the elect’ are redeemed by the act of God, while science 
teaches that mankind began at the bottom in a brutish condition, hardly dif- 
ferentiated from the apes, and has gradually climbed upward by his own ef- 
forts through the period of some half a million years during which something 
which can be identified as our race appears to have been on the earth. Here 
is a startling contradiction indeed. But the statement requires serious 
revision. It was only the imagination of the theologians in a very unscien- 
tific age, and especially in England the influence of Milton, which begat the 
idea of Adam and Eve as created in the full-blown glory of intellect and 
virtue. Genesis does not in any way suggest it. It suggests for Adam and 
Eve something like the complete ignorance, as well as innocence, of childhood. 
All the beginnings of the arts appear after the fall, and in the line of Cain’s. 
descendants. . . . Thus Adam and Eve stand for every man and woman, and 
the story of their fall is the true story of humanity and of what has been its 
ruin in every individual case. And over against the old Adam, which is sinful 
humanity, stands the last Adam, which is the sinless humanity. Thus in 
Jesus Christ I see humanity both restored to its true basis and its true rela- 
tions, and not only restored but perfected in God. . . . No doubt St. Paul 
believed in Adam as a person and we cannot easily do so. Nevertheless, I 
think there is very little or nothing in St. Paul’s language which will not hold 
good for us if we take the Old Adam, not as a historical person, but as the 
symbol of our race as it has made itself by sin, to which by our birth and 
natural tradition we belong.”° 


In this connection Haering writes: 


We must not conceive man’s original condition as a state of implanted moral 
and religious perfection, but in harmony with hints of Holy Scripture as. 
well as of the Reformers, as a state of ‘childlike innocence’; or more ac- 
curately, we must presuppose such capacity for moral and religious per- 
sonality, as makes the temptation indispensable for its realization possible, 
but does not necessitate our yielding to it,—in harmony with what was said 
regarding the natural impulses. In so doing, in order not to come into con- 
flict with the facts of ethnology, we must distinguish between the degree of 
civilization, and that of moral and religious condition; even in our own ex- 


25 Gore, Charles, Reconstruction of Belief, pp. 569-574. 
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perience the two things by no means coincide, in spite of the close connexion 
between them.?¢ 


Sin, then, originated and continues in the turning against self, 
society and Deity of man’s whole make-up, led by an inadequate 
and unworthy functioning of the self-preservative and race-pre- 
servative propensities, that is, in humanity’s entire horme. Sin, 
both original and actual, is a handicap to man. But at the same 
time there is a more favorable aspect. Says Royce, after explain- 
ing Paul’s view of sin: 


What Paul’s psychology, translated into more modern terms, teaches, is that 
the moral self-consciousness of every one of us gets its cultivation from our 
social order through a process which begins by craftily awakening us, as the 
serpent did Eve, through critical observations, and which then fascinates our 
divided will by giving us the serpent’s counsels. ‘Ye shall be as gods.’?” 


Even sin has a self-revealing function and value. Awareness of 
failure, sin, weakness has begotten, under God, a vision of some- 
thing better and a desire to attain it. It has opened the way for 
the achievement of a virtue by way of the work of Christ. Thus, 
as Haering has said, ‘“Man’s destiny, what is inconsistent with it, 
and the realization of it through Christ in us, are all exactly of a 
piece.’”** Humanity in general has experienced this process. Prac- 
tically every known religion has some scheme whereby to rid the 
soul of its sin, even though it be no more than some very crude 
ritual. The mystery religions of the ancient Mediterranean world 
were religions of redemption,—all of them. Most of them had 
stories of a dying god and a fantastic resurrection. Some of these 
religions had very elaborate ceremonies connected with their ‘re- 
demptive’ legend. 

Since the fall man has been on the way up. But the progress 
has been painfully slow. Many times, after making some advance, 
he has faltered and lapsed. At some points his situation has 
seemed hopeless. He has continued upward, but only by means of 


26 Haering, T., The Christian Faith, tr. Dickie & Ferries, Vol. I, p. 469. 
27 Royce, Josiah, The Problem of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 156. 
28 Ob. cit., Vol. I, p. 417. 
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divine assistance rendered in devious ways. A pagan religion is 
better than none at all. And the primitive forms of religion, nay 
even the magic which is believed to have preceded it, were a means 
of assistance. And who can say that Deity did not work even 
through that crude agency. Every one of the pagan religions of 
our day is to some extent a preparation for a better relationship to 
God. Their concepts of Deity, morality, sin, redemption, future 
life and all else are steps toward something better. Some one has 
said that each of the other religions is an ‘Old Testament’ for its 
devotees. The great missionary to the Gentiles insisted that they 
might come into Christianity without traveling the Jewish route. 
This process has been in operation for perhaps more than a half 
million years. Absolute Mind has been operating through the in- 
fluence of environment, the changes wrought by history, training, 
reason, the affective life, crude worship, simple reflection and every 
other agency he may have chosen. And may he not have spoken 
more directly? Is the myth of a primitive revelation purely myth? 
Who is in a position to speak on such matters? 

Through the ‘mysterious ways’ of God and through the mil- 
leniums of time there took place enough advancement in the world 
that God saw fit ‘in the fullness of time’ to give a complete revela- 
tion in his own Son. Thus he also provided for the liquidation of 
sin by means of one eternal sacrifice. Here we are face to face 
with an unspeakable mystery. The ‘how’ and the ‘why’ we can- 
not fathom. But in the very depth and constitution of all being 
such a transaction was necessary and possible. No glib explana- 
tion or superficial reasoning can remove the awful reality. Even 
psychology can easily see man as out of harmony with himself. 
And as we survey the horizon of space and time it is not difficult to 
realize that he is out of harmony with God also. He has been so 
ever since he became a moral being, and violated self, humanity 
and God. 

With the coming of the consummate revelation, with the vic- 
tory over sin and death, with the giving of the Holy Spirit we have 
been endowed with greater agencies whereby to facilitate man’s 
improvement. Despite the inconsistencies, wars, corruption, per- 
sonal impiety and ‘man’s inhumanity to man’ in general there has 
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been some real spiritual-moral progress. As we use the powers in 
our possession better and appropriate the proffered help of God we 
may expect greater things. 

The essential view here set forth affords a concept large 
enough for harmonization with the Biblical account of original sin 
translated into terms consonant with the developmental point of 
view, now so generally accepted. However, evolution remains a the- 
ory. It has never been proved. It may forever remain a hypothesis. 
And any one who insists upon interpreting the Genetical narratives 
in literal terms may readily adapt those general facts to the ac- 
counts as they stand. The germinal ideas are the same no matter 
how the subject is considered. But the literalist will have some 
problems on his hands which are not easy to surmount. 


Vv 


THE NATURAL OR RACIAL BACKGROUND FOR SIN 


It it is generally believed that man is 500,000 years old. Just 
what differences in his make-up have come about during those cen- 
turies we do not know. But we do know that what was once but 
‘natural’, animal, racial propensity expressing itself in behavior 
now possesses a moral character. And we believe that man’s 
rational faculties have undergone considerable improvement. He 
has changed his environment and environment has been a medium 
whereby he has been changed. There are certain functional enti- 
ties in man which undoubtedly played a large part as the occasion 
of original sin. They still furnish the background for the ten- 
dency to sin and its overt expression. 

There is no other agency in human nature which is so promi- 
nent in this respect as the complement of instincts with which man 
is furnished. These are the inborn, inherited tendencies to certain 
behavior patterns which are common to all mankind, Most of 
them are found in the animals also. The psychologists possessed 
of most sobriety acknowledge their reality. Woodworth says: 


Instinct is native behavior. It is contrasted with habit, knowledge, or any- 
thing in the way of learned reactions. When the mother wasp gathers a 
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store of food suitable for young wasps, lays eggs beside the food and covers 
the whole with a wall of mud, we know that her behavior is instinctive because 
she has had no possible chance to learn from older wasps. She has never 
seen a wasp’s nest made, for when the last preceding crop of nests was being 
made she was herself an unhatched egg. She has no ‘reason’ for building the 
nest, no ulterior purpose, but is impelled to build the nest, simply and solely 
for the sake of doing just that thing.?® 


The same writer lists all instincts under three heads: (a) responses 
to organic needs, (b) responses to other persons, and (c) play re- 
sponses.” McDougall, in one of his classifications, lists the fol- 
lowing types of instinctive behavior: parental, combat, curiosity, 
food-seeking, repulsion, escape, gregarious, primitive passive sym- 
pathy, self-assertion and submission, mating, acquisitive, construc- 
tive, appeal and minor instincts.** Other psychologists give dif- 
ferent inventories. Some of the behaviorists reduce human in- 
stincts to a very small number, while others insist that there are no 
such propensities in man. It is claimed that all responses are 
learned. To me instinctive responses are real and I can see no 
evidence sufficient to justify their elimination from human be- 
havior. 

These inherited tendencies are selfish, when viewed from the 
moral standpoint. Biologically they are usually beneficial to a 
high degree. They tend to preserve life and to preserve the race. 
In the lower animals they are inevitable and in a sense infallible. 
They are acted out automatically in the lower forms. In the higher 
animals there are rudimentary rational processes which at times 
serve to inhibit the expression of instinctive activities. But gen- 
erally speaking natural tendencies hold complete sway. That is 
organic determinism unalloyed. In human kind, however, instinct 
is combined with rationality, and our behavior is modifiable. It 
is above the level of organic determinism. We are to some extent 
thinking, choosing, autonomous, evaluating beings. On the root 
tendencies of instinct we build habits whereby the natural instinc- 
tive expression is radically altered and sublimated. | However, 


29 Woodworth, R. S., Psychology, p. 105. 
30 Ibid., p. 139. 
31 McDougall, Wm., Outline of Psychology, pp. 130-165. 
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there is no guarantee that we shall rise to spiritual-moral ideals. 
The ‘tiger within us’ is ever ready to spring. The ‘old man’ 
asserts himself at the most inappropriate moments. Untamed, 
undirected, unsubdued and unspiritualized the instincts become the 
occasion of the worst in human conduct. The very crudest im- 
pulses, harking back to the jungle, urge us on to action. The pro- 
pensities of sex, acquisitiveness, self-assertion, fighting and food- 
seeking are probably the least trustworthy and fraught with most 
danger. Sometimes they are volcanic in the fury of their expres- 
sion. They possess tremendous power to direct the ‘stream of 
consciousness’ along biological lines. And these lines turn out to 
be paths of sin in a rational being, whenever they run counter to 
spirituality. Jesus said: “For out of the heart come forth evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
railings: these are the things which defile the man.”*”” Freud, hav- 
ing in mind his theory of the subconscious and dreams, says: 


Desires which we believe to be far from human nature show themselves strong 
to arouse dreams. Hate, too, expands itself without restraint. Revenge and 
murderous wishes toward those standing closest to the dreamer are not un- 
usual, toward those best beloved in daily life, toward parents, brothers and 
sisters, toward one’s spouse and one’s own children. These censored wishes 
seem to arise from a veritable hell ; no censorship seems too harsh to be applied 
against their waking interpretation.** 


However fantastic and unreliable may be some of Freud’s inter- 
pretations of life, here he makes a racial confession which testifies 
of the tendency to sin which resides within man. 

The affective or emotional life also furnishes abundant oc- 
casion and urge to active sin. Temperament is inherited and in- 
born. It is that permanent affective quality of life which predis- 
poses us toward certain types of emotional experience. We may 
be choleric, melancholic, sanguine or phlegmatic in type. What- 
ever the character of temperament it very largely determines the 
power, speed and direction of other affective responses. However, 
they may be redirected and tempered by reason, habit and will. 


32 Mt. 15:19-20. 
33 Freud, Sigmund, General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, p. 116. 
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It has frequently been pointed out that instinct and emotion 
are but the inner and outer manifestations of one department of 
life. The emotion is the inner experience while instinct is the ex- 
ternal. McDougall has paired the chief instincts with prominent 
emotions, such as the tendency to escape with fear, combat with 
anger, repulsion with disgust, etc.“ Among the several kinds of 
affective experience the emotions make the largest contribution to 
the tendency toward moral lapses and inability. These powerful 
affective convulsions, which frequently shake human nature from 
center to periphery, readily lend themselves to irrational, immoral 
and anti-spiritual expressions. They work hand in glove with 
the crudest instincts. Fear, hate, lust, appetite, or disgust, when 
aroused, know no higher law. Hall years ago wrote thus: 


There is a sense in which the story of primitive man, from the troglodytes 
up, is a long passion history. For the most part, what we call the prehistoric 
period is so because it is as unhistorical as the story of the kites and hawks. 
The struggle for survival, beginning with the stern law in the animal world, 
Eat or be eaten, shows that man has been a wolf to his fellow man. ‘The in- 
fant comes crying into the world with the pain-field at first larger than the 
pleasure-field. The remnant that survives is small; the ape and the tiger in 
man’s nature have died hard, or too often still survive. The best of us carry 
a heavy handicap of biological sin from our ancestors. Tragic guilt in classic 
drama, like the curse of Atreus’s house, . . . exhibits the physiological effects 
of the errors or vices of the past. Lucretius pities the estate of man craven by 
fear and his soul darkened by superstition.** 


But the milder experiences of pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness, such as feelings and moods, frequently prove themselves the 
allies and accomplices of the unworthy. Inclination is the way of 
feeling or mood. It is the easy way, regardless of moral quality. 
Our feelings lead us more frequently than does reason. And they 
have a subtle manner of insinuating themselves into consciousness 
so as to become substitutes for thinking and to make us believe that 
we have been thinking. Now thinking is reasoning. It is the 
facing of problems, analyzing them, suggesting ways out, testing 
the suggestions and discovering a solution which is valid. The 


34 Ob. cit., p. 324. 
35 Hall, G. S., Adolescence, Vol. II, pp. 353-354. 
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feelings never enter into such arduous labors. They ever en- 
courage a non-critical, happy-go-lucky attitude. And even in their 
highest function, that of appreciation, they serve best in the absence 
of logic. 

The sentiments are the noblest type of affective experience. 
That is because they possess a large rational or cognitive element. 
They are more permanent and dependable. But their quality de- 
pends upon what we build into them. They constitute a large 
share of what we call conscience. If they are not built around 
worthy ideas they likewise become the occasion of actual moral 
offenses. But conscience is what we make it. The potentiality is 
present in human nature. However, it is bound to take the direc- 
tion of our experiences and the most powerful influences which 
play upon us. Without training or positive influence sentiments 
and conscience would settle to a very low level and direct behavior 
accordingly. Of self-imposed torture among savages Ritter says: 


Some of it has a self-purifying motive; and this suggests at once a sense of 
sin, of wrong, as by a ‘penitent’ or one who sorrows for bad deeds he has com- 
mitted. In some cases, self-torture is without doubt propitiatory, that is, 
it aims to gain the favor and help or escape the vengeance of the gods. This 
clearly involves a consciousness of needs and also of difficulties and dangers 
in the way of getting them.** 


However, the sense of insufficiency and dependence, while natural, 
absorbs its content and takes its direction from the social heredity 
of the savage, that is the customs, traditions, beliefs, and conven- 
tionalities in the midst of which he has been reared and has lived. 
Man’s volitional function is frequently an abettor of the lower 
tendencies. If the matter is made a conscious problem will be- 
comes the focal point. For will is man’s whole mental make-up in 
the role of making a decision or choice. But that function is not 
infallible. It cannot be better than the best reasoning or the high- 
est intuitive influence. But man is frequently found struggling, 
but pulled and tossed between two or more possible choices. The 
better influences of the rational, intuitive and sentimental factors 


36 Ritter, W. E., The Natural History of Our Conduct, p. 271. 
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beckon to him on the one hand, while unworthy emotions, untamed 
instinct and false information tug at him from the other side. He 
decides for that which captures and retains possession of the field 
of consciousness. Will is limited in a number of ways. Both the 
past and the present incroach on its sovereignty. Inner and ex- 
ternal factors affect it. We are not fully unified or integrated 
personalities and there is no chance that we shall be so in this life. 
‘Personal solidarity’ is always an objective, Barbour writes: 


It is said that since we all are in some degree short of integration we -cannot 
know the difference between right and wrong, and, since we cannot know, 
we cannot do what is right. This is an ingenious proposal, and seems to give 
a plausible explanation to the universal ‘transgression of and lack of. con- 
formity to’ the standard of Christ, and appears to offer a new definition of 
original sin. If we could look at the proposition with unbiased minds, we 
should be inclined to accept it, but our minds are biased. We refuse to be- 
lieve that our power of choice is not free. We vigorously deny that any 
choice we make is not of our own making. Our own sense of guilt condemns 
us when we have acted contrary to our ego ideal and we are pleased with 
ourselves when we have risen to our standards. In each case the feeling 
grows out of the confidence that the method of acting is the result of our own 
free choice.** 


We feel confident that we are making decisions, but later we fre- 
quently discover that we have erred. And the choices of yester- 
year are ofttimes not good enough for today. Will does not pos- 
sess any absolute freedom or infallibility. But we are sufficiently 
free that we must accept responsibility for our choices. 

The terms ‘consciousness’ and ‘subconsciousness’ have been 
subject to a great deal of confusion in psychological literature. 
The words subconscious and unconscious are used interchangeably. 
Most psychologists admit the reality of the subconscious mind, but 
it has been conceived in a variety of ways, according to the theory 
cherished by the thinker. The following are the best known the- 
ories that have been entertained in regard to the subconscious 
mind: (a) the ‘fringe (or margin) of consciousness’; (b) ‘split- 
off ideas’; (c) the ‘submerged self’; (d) the sublimal; (e) the 
physiological; and (£) the psychological. There is truth in all of 
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these concepts, but the last named is least fantastic and corresponds 
best to the facts. The subconscious mind includes all of our past 
experiences, except any part which may at present occupy the focus 
of attention. Some parts may be recalled with ease, others with 
difficulty and still others cannot be recalled. At the bottom of all 
is the instinctive background which imparts so much direction to 
all our activities. Elements of the unconscious are brought into 
the field of consciousness and ushered into the focal point of atten- 
tion by means of association. Freud has given the entire subcon- 
sciousness a sexual flavor. This is unjustifiable. There is in the 
subconsciousness the basis of a contribution to original sin. The 
subconsciousness, as it expresses itself in dreams or uncontrolled 
imagination, is irrational. Those portions of its content which 
find their way into consciousness are frequently not acceptable on 
a socio-moral basis. Paton speaks thus of the unconscious: 


From the great field of unconscious memories impulses are continually 
surging to the front, and for them lines of free communication with the ex- 
ternal world must be supplied. If the stream meets with resistance the con- 
flict begins. The secondary system,** to a large extent, supersedes and sup- 
plements, but does not suppress or repress the function of the old brain.°*® 
Very often after a sudden insurrection of the old instinctive life, impulses 
may shatter the lines of recently acquired associations of the new brain.*° 
There does not seem to be any basis for assuming that the higher forms of 
association are ever suppressed or repressed, but they may be choked or held 
in abeyance by insurgent forces operating from lower levels. The upward 
drive of primitive instincts may not only lead to disharmony but even slight 
deficiency in the correlation of sense-impressions may also give rise to a sense 
of incompleteness.** 


It is the connection of the basic instincts with the reservoir of 
memory that gives the subconsciousness its chief significance with 
the propensity to anti-social behavior or imagination. The primal 
propensities do influence association. But the influence is not all 


38 Consciousness and cognitive operations. 

39 Subcortical portions of the brain, especially the basal ganglia, which is the seat 
of the instincts. 

40 The cortex, the thin outer layer of the brain, upon which all conscious mental 
life is dependent. 

41 Paton, Stewart, Human Behavior, pp. 338-339. 
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in one direction. Various students would place the sole or chief 
emphasis at certain points, but in fact man’s horme is as broad as 
the interests of life. 


VI 


INTELLIGENCE AND ORIGINAL SIN 


Moral self-direction neccessitates at least two personal qualities. 
One must be possessed of sufficient foresight to estimate the conse- 
quences of his acts, and he must possess self-control. If we do 
not understand these attributes to include moral appreciation and 
the ability to analyze a situation, we ought to add them. While 
appreciation is largely a matter of the affective life, the degree of 
intelligence which one possesses determines more than any other 
factor the personal qualifications for responsible moral living. 

Intelligence is native inherited mental ability. It is in no way 
dependent on education or experience. But its degree in any in- 
dividual determines how much education he can profitably take. 
This native endowment is sometimes called competency. It must 
be distinguished from intellect, which is accumulated knowledge or 
information. Intelligence in the human family ranges all the way 
from the idiot to the genius. The idiot at best never attains better 
than a two year old mind. Frequently it does not even approxi- 
mate that level. The imbecile may develop to the eight year level, 
but not beyond. Those persons who advance to some point be- 
tween the eight year old and the twelve year old are usually known 
as morons. Witmer has estimated that twenty percent of the 
population of the United States belongs to a mental rating not bet- 
ter than the moron. The lowest one percent belongs to the idiot 
and imbecile groups. Then there are those of slow mentality, 
average persons, better than average, superior and, in rare cases, a 
genius. The intelligence tests administered in the American army 
during the World War revealed an intelligence of such character 
that fifty-four percent of the cases fell under the thirteen year 
level.” The average mental age of all drafted men was found to 
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be thirteen years and one month. A. D. Weeks“ has given a far 
more encouraging picture of the American population than Wit- 
mer and the army tests, tabulating it thus: 


100,000,000 PERSONS 


1.0. 
250,000 ‘Near’ genius or genius 140-up. 
6,750,000 Very superior 120-140. 
13,000,000 Superior 110-120. 
30,000,000 High average 100-110. 
30,000,000 Low average 90-100. 
13,000,000 Dull 80-90. 
6,000,000 Borderline 70-80. 
750,000 Moron 50-70. 
250,000 Imbecile and idiot 50-down. 


Many studies have been made in regard to the relation of in- 
telligence to morality and delinquency. Generally speaking low 
moral life goes with low intelligence. Of course, this is not always 
true. R. Pintner** found that the correlation between intelligence 
and cheating was -.5 to -.6. With home environment constant is was 
-.4 This indicates that good mental endowment and dishonesty 
do not tend to appear together. Another investigation shows a 
positive correlation of .15 between intelligence and persistence. 
Terman says: 


Why do the feeble-minded tend so strongly to become delinquent? The 
answer may be stated in simple terms. Morality depends on two things: 
(a) the ability to foresee and to weigh the possible consequences for self 
and others of different kinds of behavior; and (b) upon the willingness and 
capacity to exercise self-restraint. That there are many intelligent criminals 
is due to the fact that (a) may exist without (b). On the other hand (b) 
presupposes (a). In other words, not all criminals are feeble-minded, but all 
feeble-minded are at least potential criminals.** 


A study of the inmates of sixteen reformatories and refuges shows 
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a range of 28 to 89 percent defective.” The average is 64.5 per- 
cent. Anna S. Starr, in an extensive investigation at the Philadel- 
phia Municipal Court, found in 7,664 juvenile cases 20 percent re- 
tarded, 25 percent morons and 6.5 percent or lower status. Ina 
group of 971 people between the ages of 16 and 21 she found 56.5 
percent of moron status or lower. In a group of 4,611 adults in 
the domestic relations division only 17.8 percent were found to be 
of normal mentality.“ McClure and Goldberg** report from the 
Juvenile Adjustment Agency of Toledo that 77.09 is the average 
intelligence quotient*® of unmarried prospective mothers. Terman 
writes: “Heredity studies of degenerate families have confirmed in 
a striking way the testimony secured by intelligence tests. Among 
the best known of such families are the ‘Kallikaks’, the ‘Jukes’, 
the ‘Hill Folk’, the ‘Nams’, the ‘Zeros’, and the ‘Ishmaelites’.””° 
Other family lines of similar character have been reported from 
time to time. 

There is no one observable factor in human nature, susceptible 
of isolation, that fully explains the phenomenon of original sin, or 
the strange tendency toward the unworthy which the race so plainly 
exhibits. The tendency itself seems to touch every phase of our 
being. No one is perfect in intelligence, reasoning, memory, in- 
sight, foresight, imagination, self-control or in the ability to make 
decisions. The best minds, such as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant and Hegel, have been unable to arrive at infallible truth. 
Their conclusions in regard to the same problems have differed 
widely. And this divergence of conclusions cannot be accounted 
for solely on the basis of varied data, training or the civilization in 
which they lived. Mental competency undoubtedly has much to 
do with the fallibility of moral conduct, for none are perfect in de- 
portment. 


46 Poffenberger, A. T., of. cit., p. 456. 

47 Starr, Anna S., Psychological Clinic, Vol. XVII, 1928, pp. 85-96. 

48 McClure, W. E., and Goldberg, B., Psychological Clinic, Vol. XVIII, 1929, p. 127. 

49 The I. Q. or intelligence quotient is obtained by dividing the mental age | in 
months by the chronological age in months. 

50 Ob. cit., p. 9. 
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Janet asks a question which the factor of intelligence seems to 
answer to a considerable extent, though probably not entirely: 


This sort of innate perversity ... has often been cited in proof of the 
celebrated doctrine of original sin. It is said that all men are born more or 
less egotistical and wicked; but some seem to have the exceptional privilege 
of precocious vice and predestined wickedness. But it is plain, that, even if 
we should admit the principle of original sin this would not account for the 
fact under our consideration; for original sin is common to all men, and 
affects all equally. We have all sinned in Adam, sinned in the same way, and 
to the same extent. Hence, this doctrine will not explain the strange fact 
which we are considering: that is, the inequality of natural perversity in 
man. . . . But why should this perversity be limited in some to a common, 
and more or less innocent egotism, which is even tempered by gracious quali- 
ties and generous instincts? Why should this native propensity amount in 
others to ferocity so great that they forget all human sentiments ?°* 


Viewing thus the principal factors which enter into the con- 
stitution of man it is plain that the tendency to sin affects them all, 
and all contribute in some way to man’s natural condition. The 
depravity is total in the sense that all areas of human nature are 
affected. 


Vil 


DEALING WITH ORIGINAL TENDENCIES 


Psychology has no magic way out of sin. None is needed. The 
way out was provided on Calvary. But the study of human nature 
does help us understand natural propensities. Psycho-biology has 
convinced the modern world that acquired characteristics are not 
inherited. How we wish that the good qualities, the skills, the 
appreciation and the ideals gained by some parents by hard conse- 
crated effort could be passed on to children by organic heredity. 
And yet, is such a possibility really desirable? That would neces- 
sarily involve the transmission of all the unworthy and unfavorable 
acquisitions also. Then society would be just about where it was 
before. But something even better is possible. 


51 Janet, Paul, The Theory of Morals, pp. 435-436. 
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Felix Adler, founder of the Ethical Culture Society, has written 
thus: 


Now sin is failure; every one fails, every one is convicted of sin. There 
is no exception. In insisting on this point the Christian account is exact. 
Only it should be remembered that sin or failure itself is one of the instru- 
mentalities by which the end of human existence is achieved. These prelimi- 
naries being understood, certain propositions may be brought forward as to 
the treatment of sin, and in particular as to repentance, punishment and for- 
giveness”” 


This suggestion is worthy of note. But we cannot proceed in 
Adler’s manner, that is, teaching morality and allowing religion to 
take care of itself. Along with the mystical phase involved in bap- 
tism, the dedication of children to God in that sacrament has the 
full sanction of a psychology which takes spiritual values into ac- 
count. There is the beginning of Christian nurture within the 
home, with the child’s most interested teachers. There is the 
world’s most effective school. 

In dealing with ‘problem’ lives psychology helps us to a pro- 
cedure that will be most effective in such cases. The clinical 
method reveals the child as he is, as far as any human agency can 
do so. It examines, analyzes and reaches a sober conclusion. It 
then prognoses the case. On the basis of wide experience in ex- 
amination and in training the clinician is prepared to say pretty 
definitely what are the possibilities for the problem child. Some- 
times he is happy to give a very promising prognosis. At other 
times he heavy-heartedly must speak a word which is almost doom 
itself. The best remedial procedure which the psychological clinic 
knows is diagnostic teaching. This method has been used for a 
number of purposes. There is no reason why it should not be used 
in religio-moral education. And there is no reason why our re- 
ligious educators and churches should not become acquainted with 
it. We should also keep in mind the conclusion of clinicians, that 
the clinical methods which have succeeded with ‘problem’ cases, 
have succeeded equally well and sometimes better with normal 
cases. 


52 Adler, Felix, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 203. 
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Psychology has either discovered or verified all the best educa- 
tional procedures which have been or are now being used in the re- 
ligious and moral realm. Any discussion of the half dozen or 
dozen most effective methods used in teaching religion and morals 
is beyond our present purpose. Suffice it to say that no method 
which violates the verified laws of psychology can bring results or 
long survive. To meet the psychological requirements is to meet 
the needs of real life. Thetwoare one. And life itself is the de- 
terminer. It is the task of religious and moral nurture to guide 
all the propensities and capacities of life to their highest realization. 
Thereby we use the most effective means of thwarting the negative 
fruition of natural tendencies and the passing of original sin into 
actual transgression. Active sin is measurely curtailed. Perfec- 
tion of life is impossible on our planet at present. But we shall go 
as far in that direction as our human wisdom, divine revelation 
and the grace of God permit. 

There is a wealth of both psychology and religion in these 
words: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness”’ (I Jn. 1:8-9). Therein we find a point of departure 
for every life and for every day. It reveals the past and the pres- 
ent. It points to the future. Both young and old must at some 
time possess the conviction which those words express. 

The depravity of human nature has not destroyed its future. 
All faculties and capacities have been affected but none is destroyed. 
Some of the instincts are essentially positive, e. g., those of curi- 
osity, construction, gregariousness and appeal. Among the feel- 
ings there are many that are worthy and positive. There is much 
in the cognitive life, volitional experience, esthetic appreciation, 
moral striving, religious aspiring and the parental propensity that 
lends itself to a forward, upward movement. Born again, born 
from above, striving with our might, and being lifted by a power 
that is extended from above, we shall regain in Christ more than 
we lost in Adam. 


THE NEED OF A NEW DOGMATIC 


H., OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Vee ago Dr. Haas and I engaged in a friendly little discus- 
sion on the need of a new philosophy which would be expres- 
sive of the American mind and mentality. Since then we have 
both grown older. But have we grown any wiser? Is it wise, is 
it expedient, to raise the question of a new dogmatic in times like 
these when human society all over the world is passing through a 
crisis in which not only the structure of this society is shaken in its 
foundations but also our Christian faith is put to a severe test? 

But—wise or unwise—the fact remains that Dr. Haas’ re- 
marks on the need of a new Dogmatic, though they are very brief, 
call attention to a number of questions which seem to me both 
timely and important, and the very brevity of his remarks makes it 
desirable that these questions should be discussed. Dr. Haas. 
himself, I believe, will welcome a discussion of these questions, 
especially by one who finds himself in hearty sympathy with him 
on all essential points, although each of us may look upon certain 
things from his own point of view. If I had time and leisure, and 
if I knew that Dr. Haas were in the same position, I should like to 
invite myself into his study: then we could talk together stoma 
pros stoma, and our discussion might bear some real fruit. At any 
rate, I enter upon this discussion in the most friendly spirit and 
with a sympathetic attitude to the questions involved. 

It may seem strange that both Dr. Haas and I should be so. 
keenly interested in Dogmatics, for by our vocation in life neither 
of us is called upon to give to the study of Dogmatics more than a 
passing love. Dr. Haas has distinguished himself as a writer on 
a great variety of subjects. But his chief interest lies in the realm 
of Christian education, while my own specific field of labour is that 
of the New Testament. Yet I take the liberty to speak for both of 
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us—our interest in Dogmatics is real and genuine. What are the 
reasons for it? 

For my own part I will confess that since the days of my 
youth, when I began the study of theology, the systematic presenta- 
tion of the Christian faith and truth by the master minds and great 
Christian thinkers of former times, as well as of our own time, 
has always attracted me personally. The subject itself, which in 
technical terminology is called Dogmatics, fascinated me, and I 
have never been able to get away from it. But I have other inter- 
ests also. Iam fond of poetry and history. I delight in the great 
classics of ancient and modern literature. Occasionally, I like to 
delve into the profundities of a philosophical system, even though I 
may not understand all of it. Yet I indulge in all these hobbies for 
the purpose of getting away, for the time being, from the stern 
realities which face me in the routine of my daily duties.’ 

I cannot speak for Dr. Haas. But, knowing him as I do, I 
venture to say that his literary, philosophical and theological inter- 
ests cover a much larger area and are far more many-sided than 
my own. Yet I am convinced that our common interest in the 
systematic presentation of the Christian truth is more than a pass- 
ing love, a hobby or a side line in the fabric of our life and think- 
ing. Again the question arises: What makes our common interest 
in Dogmatics real and genuine, lasting and sustaining? 


I 


THE PRESENT THEOLOGICAL SITUATION 


We may first think of Dogmatics as one of the regular courses 
and branches of study in the curriculum of a theological seminary. 
There it has its proper place in the department of Systematic The- 
ology; and it can be said without any fear of contradiction that it 
constitutes the most important branch of study in that department. 
But there are other departments to which the same attention must 

1 Eng ist die Welt, und das Gehirn ist weit. 
Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken; 


Doch hart im Raume stossen sich die Sachen. 
(Schiller, Wallenstein) 
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be given that is given to the department of Systematic Theology. 
Besides, all branches of theological study, in whatever department 
they may belong, are interrelated and form a connected whole. In 
a well organized and evenly balanced theological curriculum no one 
branch of study should be unduly emphasized at the expense of 
others. From time to time it may become necessary to make cer- 
tain adjustments in the curriculum, owing to the pressing needs of 
the church in an ever changing world. However, a theological 
seminary that serves the church must not yield to every popular de- 
mand which is made upon it, especially when that demand happens 
to be nothing but a passing fashion of the day. A theological 
seminary that serves the church expresses and reflects the life of 
the church. But it must also aim to direct that life into its proper 
channels. The ideal seminary is one whose teachers and profes- 
sors are just a little ahead of the rank and file of the church in their 
discernment and judgment, in their outlook and vision, in their 
reading and interpreting of the signs of the time. But, whatever 
changes and adjustments may be made in the theological curriculum 
in order to satisfy all just demands, I cannot conceive of a the- 
ological seminary which serves the church and which does not give 
in its curriculum the proper place to the meimihaaens of .the 
church’s own faith. 

In the curriculum of a theological seminary the subject of 
Dogmatics takes its place alongside of other branches of theological 
studies. But I like to think of it in a wider, more comprehensive, 
less technical and less dogmatic sense. I like to think of it as the 
very heart and center of all theological studies—not only as a field 
on which all the great battles of Christianity will have to be fought 
out, not only as the arsenal and armory in which the weapons are 
kept and the troops are trained for the defense of the city of God, 
but also as the ripe fruit of a tree that is planted by the waters of 
life, or as the great reservoir into which many mountain streams 
and rivers have been constantly pouring their waters for many 
centuries. I also like to think of it as the vessel in which the ex- 
perience of the individual believer has entered into a process of 
amalgamation with the experience of the communion of believers 
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for the interpretation of the faith once delivered to the saints. But 
especially do I like to think of it as one of the means by which the 
ministers of the church are enabled to interpret the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in its fullness, simplicity and purity for those to whom they 
are sent with the word of reconciliation. 

In this sense Dogmatics, the most technical of all theological 
studies, is far from being an abstract or speculative science, with 
no relation to the mission and work of the church itself, but like 
theology itself a scientia eminenter practica, and the disrespect in 
which it has been held by certain scholars and in certain sections is 
neither justifiable nor particularly complimentary to the intellectual 
penetration and insight of those who may still speak of it in de- 
rogatory terms. 

The close connection between the systematic presentation and 
development of the Christian truth and the mission and message 
of the Christian church is being recognized today more than in 
former times. It is true that the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury produced several theological systems of tremendous power 
and far-reaching influence. It was the rise of a new confessional 
theology of the Lutheran type in the Erlangen school whose foun- 
der, J. C. K. von Hofmann, characterized his own theology as “a 
new way to teach old truth”. From the Erlangen school has come 
one of the greatest works in Systematic Theology, viz., the three- 
fold system of Christian Certainty, Christian Truth and Christian 
Morality by F. H. R. Frank, the Erlangen dogmatician. In its 
general influence upon Protestant thought in Europe and America, 
however, the theology of Albrecht Ritschl has far surpassed the 
influence of the theology of the Erlangen school. Even today, 
more than forty years after Ritschl’s death, his fundamental the- 
ological principles work as a leaven in modern Protestant thought 
and theology. 

But while the great theological systems which appeared in the 
second half of the nineteenth century were eagerly discussed and 
made a profound impression upon the life and theology of the 
church, an increasing number of the younger theological genera- 
tion during that period turned their back upon systematic studies 
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as an unfruitful field and found their real interest in other fields, 
especially the field of literary and historical criticism, the investiga- 
tion of the sources for the origin and history of early Christianity, 
the study of comparative religion, the problem of the relation of 
early Christianity to other religious, and similar problems of a 
critical and historical nature. The opening of all these fields and 
the perfection of critical and historical methods-of study gave the 
young theological student who had a scholarly mind an early oppor- 
tunity to distinguish himself in a special field and led to a long line 
of highly trained specialists each of whom was intensely interested 
in his own specific subject, but many of whom had no clear concep- 
tion of the vital relation of all theological studies to the real mis- 
sion and message of the church. The special danger of all spe- 
cialization is that it tends to develop myopia, a narrowness of view 
which takes the part for the whole, and this danger became very 
real and acute where the study of theology was divorced from the 
life of the church. In these circles “scientific” theology was 
thought to be the exclusive privilege of the critic and specialist, and 
some specialists seemed to care more about the origin of the sources 
than their contents, more about the environment of a 
than about Christianity itself. 

On the other hand, theological faculties, schools and semi- 
naries which were rooted in the life of the church and were sup- 
ported and controlled by the church, did not have a very happy lot 
in those days. The very fact that they had to maintain and to 
defend the traditional faith of the church which they represented 
was sometimes taken as sufficient proof to brand them as “un- 
scientific’ and reactionary and this made them, in many cases, even 
more unyielding and unbending in their own attitude to modern 
issues. They were loyal defenders of the faith, but the armour 
in which they met the enemy was often that of a knight of the Mid- 
dle Ages. They defended the faith, but they defended the faith 
in the forms of a theology that had no vital relation to the currents 
of modern thought. Also, the widening of the field of historical 
research demanded that they should take part in the discussion of 
the problems with which the investigators were confronted. But 
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if they did take cognizance of these problems, they did it reluctantly 
or, sometimes, with fear and trepidation. 

To a large extent, the situation which I have tried to sketch 
still prevails in our own country. But a gradual change and re- 
orientation has taken place in the theological world of Europe, and 
this change and shifting of interests is being felt also in our 
country, although the movement has not received the attention 
which it deserves. The foundations of the old liberal theology 
with its belief in the infallibility of the historical method are 
severely shaken. Even before the war, but especially since the 
war, the younger theological generation was fed up ad nauseam 
with a theology which offered them stones for bread—a theology 
of the empty hands, which had no positive answer to the ultimate 
questions of life and death, no Word of God for the soul in its hour 
of desperate need. It was inevitable that the younger theological 
generation in large numbers should turn away from the endless in- 
vestigation of literary, critical and historical problems and set their 
faces towards a theology which was really constructive and gave 
them a new hope in a wearied and hopeless world. 

Out of the early confusion and bewilderment of these days 
has come the theology of Karl Barth, the Swiss theologian, with 
its passionate and almost fanatical appeal to the dissatisfied the- 
ological youth in all lands. There are in his theology many things 
which are objectionable, and other things which are enigmatic. 
But the almost instant and wide enthusiasm with which it was ac- 
claimed is sufficient proof that it met the needs of the hour because 
it offered a way of escape from an intolerable situation. The old 
liberal theology, once so popular and modern, was helpless in the 
face of the critical work with which it had entered into an alliance: 
what remained of its historic structure was a heap of ruins. With 
a ruthless hand Barth severed the ties of this alliance: let the critic 
go on and complete his work; it does not affect the structure of his 
own theology. 

But the theology of Karl Barth is not the only sign of a new 
spring. In the January number of The Lutheran Church Quar- 
terly Dr. C. M. Jacobs has published an appreciative review of 
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Elert’s new book, Morphologie des Luthertums. Dr. Jacobs says 
of this book that ‘it does not fit into any of the older classifications 
of theological literature: it is history and history of doctrine and 
dogmatics and symbolics all in one”. An earlier book of the same 
author, giving an outline of the Christian doctrine, has been made 
accessible to the English reader in an excellent translation by Dr. 
Jacobs. But Elert is only one of a numberof theologians who 
represent a new movement in theology which is both conservative 
and progressive, rooted in the faith and life of the church and at 
the same time wide awake to modern issues and trends of thought. 
Not to speak of men whose names are well known to the Lutheran 
Church in America,—especially through their connection with the 
International Lutheran Conference, I will mention only the names 
of Althaus in Erlangen, Koeberle in Basel, Stange and Hirsch in 
Goettingen, Weber in Bonn, Jelke in Heidelberg, and last but per- 
haps foremost of all, the name of Karl Heim in Tuebingen. 

All these men are not connected with a “school”. In fact, 
there are quite a few notable differences between them. Some of 
them may have been influenced by Ritschl, others by the Erlangen 
school. Nearly all of them have felt the weight of the problems 
which were raised by Barth and his friends. Some are more spec- 
ulatively inclined, others more historically or confessionally. But 
the general trend of their thoughts is the same. They no longer 
believe in the infallibility of the historical method. They are “sci- 
entific’ theologians, but not “scientific” theologians of the spe- 
cializing kind. They do not want to destroy, but to construct. 
Their minds are running in the channels of systematic theology, 
and they want to teach a theology that is positive and will also meet 
the needs of the present time. 

But more important for the systematic development and pres- 
entation of the Christian truth than its relation to modern trends 
and currents of thought is its direct connection with the mission 
of the Christian church to preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is the prin- 
cipal mission of the church and her ministers, and all theological 
studies must in the last analysis serve this practical purpose for 
which the church exists. » 
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The vital importance of the study of systematic theology for 
the preaching of the Gospel has been set forth with special force and 
emphasis by Reinhold Seeberg and Ludwig [hmels. About thirty 
years ago Seeberg wrote an introduction to the religious, theologi- 
cal and confessional questions of the present time on the basis of a 
historical survey of the development of the Protestant church in 
Germany.’ In discussing the theological and dogmatic problems 
he expressed his conviction that that dogmatic will ultimately pre- 
vail over all others which teaches the students and ministers how 
they can preach the Gospel to the people of their time.* Bishop 
Ihmels, in whom the systematic theologian, the preacher and the 
churchman have entered into a happy union, takes the same posi- 
tion and has only recently discussed the relation between the dog- 
matic task and the message of the church in an illuminating article 
which appeared in the volume dedicated to Reinhold Seeberg on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday.* 

This does not. mean, however, that dogmatics should simply 
furnish the material for the preaching of the church, or that the 
preaching of the church should be popularized dogmatics, so that 
dogmatics would become a branch of practical theology. Strange 
to say, it was the late Professor v. Harnack who on more than one 
occasion advocated this view.” But Harnack’s conception of dog- 
matics was determined by his fundamental position that only his- 
torical theology can be called “scientific” theology in the strict 
sense while all other theological studies are “unscientific” and 
simply serve a practical purpose, and this fundamental position of 
Harnack was rooted in his aversion to all metaphysics and “mysti- 
cism”—an aversion which he shared with Ritschl whose pupil he 
had been. The label “scientific” or “unscientific” does not mean 
very much if it is clearly understood that the systematic presenta- 


2 Die Kirche Deutschlands in neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Second edition, Leipzig, 
1904. 

3. Ibid., p. 324. 

4 “Die Aufgabe der Dogmatik im Lichte der Predigtaufgabe,” in Reinhold-Seeberg 
Festschrift, pp. 27-43. Leipzig, 1929. 

5 Cf. “Adolf von Harnack” by Erich Seeberg in Sammlung gemeinverstaendlicher 
V ortraege, p. 13. Tuebingen, 1930. Erich Seeberg quotes Harnack as saying that for 
him Dogmatics is essentially Kinderlehre. 
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tion of the Christian truth has its own particular sphere in the 
study of theology and that it will best serve the practical needs of 
the church when it is treated as such. 

This brief survey of the present theological situation may 
show the reader that I am in hearty sympathy with Dr. Haas’ de- 
sire for a new dogmatic. The only question is: What kind of new 
dogmatic do we need and how can we get it? 


II 


THE NEW DOGMATIC 


Dr. Haas makes a number of suggestions, and at the end of 
his article he asks the pertinent question: “Are these suggestions 
capable of being utilized, or are they the dreams of an impractical 
speculator?” I think that I can assure Dr. Haas that his sug- 
gestions are not the dreams of an impractical speculator: else I 
would not take them so seriously. But I do not think it necessary 
or desirable to subject all his suggestions to a minute critical in- 
spection with a view of separating the chaff from the wheat. I 
prefer to use his suggestions in the broadest possible sense as a 
basis for our further discussion, and the object of this discussion is 
to come to a better understanding of the principal issues that are 
involved in that new dogmatic which we need. 

The first issue, as I see it, concerns the relation of this needed 
new dogmatic to our traditional Lutheran theology as it has come 
down to us in the dogmatic works of the seventeenth century. 
From the remarks of Dr. Haas I infer that he has a great admira- 
tion for our old dogmaticians and a real appreciation of what they 
have accomplished, and so have J. At the same time Dr. Haas 
feels that “the form of our traditional theology is antiquated”, and 
he intimates that by “form”, as over against content, he under- 
stands terminology, more precisely, the use of mediaeval philo- 
sophic terms which are practically canonized, and which are largely 
responsible for the fact that our Lutheran theological position is so 
little understood among other American churches. 

I think I know what Dr. Haas means, and if I have not mis- 
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understood him I can go with him as far as he goes. But I believe 
that we need a little more light on the subject before we can dismiss 
it from our minds, and perhaps Dr. Haas himself will not only ad- 
mit it but will also agree with some of the things which I have to 
say. 

There are two questions that trouble me. The first question 
is this: Is the lack of appeal of the traditional Lutheran theology 
to “the modern and American way of thinking” merely a matter of 
form or terminology? If it is, then it should not be so difficult to 
remedy this defect and substitute other terms and forms of expres- 
sion for those that have become obsolete and antiquated. But this 
at once suggests another question: Is it possible to separate the 
form from the content? Does not the form always affect the con- 
tent? Or rather: Does not the spirit of the content always create 
its own forms? At any rate, the relation between form and con- 
tent, it seems to me, is more than a mechanical relation; it is rather 
that of an organic union, similar to the relation between body and 
soul. 

That these questions are of some importance is proved by the 
fact that quite a few dogmatic textbooks have been published within 
the American Lutheran church which are chiefly based upon the 
great dogmatic works of the seventeenth century, but which can 
hardly be accused of the use of mediaeval philosophic terms. I 
would not say that these modern reproductions of traditional Lu- 
theran theology have not served their purpose, nor would I say 
that the day of their usefulness is past. Yet it is true that those 
who approach the study of the Christian faith and truth with mod- 
ern questions in the back of their minds will hardly be satisfied 
with statements that are entirely out of tune with the way of think- 
ing to which they have become accustomed. It is much more than 
the terminology which is involved in the question of a new dog- 
matic; it is the whole approach, the way of treatment and the man- 
ner of arrangement of the subject matter, as well as the interpreta- 
tion of it. And all this touches not only the form but also the con- 
tent. 

But what is wrong with the content of our traditional Lutheran 
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theology, with the dogmatic statements and definitions of our old 
dogmaticians and their interpretation of the faith and the princi- 
ples of the Reformation? I resist the temptation to criticize be- 
cause all worthwhile criticism must be rooted in real understand- 
ing, and real understanding is. always coupled with sympathy. 
Sympathetic understanding, it seems to me, is the first prerequisite 
for the theologian who wants to view the werk of our Lutheran 
dogmaticians of the seventeenth century in its true perspective and 
evaluate its worth. From this point of view I can truly say: 
There is nothing wrong with our traditional Lutheran theology. 
Back of the statements and definitions of our old dogmaticians 
there is a faith and a life and an experience, and these are the fac- 
tors that have created those statements, formulas and definitions 
and have infused into them a living soul which made its appeal to 
the age in which our old dogmaticians lived and which they served. 

But we cannot live ourselves by faith and a life and an ex- 
perience which are essentially a thing of the past and from which 
we are separated by a span of three centuries. Life is constantly 
moving on, and faith itself is a living thing, and so is the experience 
of faith. And is it not true that in this process of life not only our 
own life but also our understanding of the faith and the principles 
of the Reformation has been enriched, deepened and clarified in 
more than one respect? Who of us can ignore the result of the 
Luther studies which have been going on for some time and which 
have penetrated into the very heart from which the faith of the 
Reformation has sprung? And who of us is blind enough not to 
see that a century of investigation into the sources of our faith, 
despite the futile labors of a destructive criticism, has resulted in a 
clearer and fuller conception of the Gospel and the Christ of the 
Gospel as the heart of the Scripture and its authority, instead of 
making of the Gospel a new law and of the Scripture a new law 
book? If we disregard the process of life which connects the past 
with the present, we may still cling to the old formulas and defini- 
tions, but we may find that the life has gone out of them and that 
they are regarded by others as skeletons and dry bones. In other 
words, a living faith demands a living theology; it cannot and will 
not be satisfied with a theology of repristination. 
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But this new theology which expresses itself in a new dog- 
matic must be a theology of faith. It must grow out of the spirit 
of the Gospel itself, and it must give an interpretation of the Gospel 
which is the full and adequate expression of the response of the 
human heart to the divine revelation of God in Jesus Christ, “‘cast- 
ing down imaginations and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ” (II Cor. 10:5). It must bea 
theology of revelation and not of reason. It must be theocentric 
and christocentric and staurocentric. It must spring from the 
very heart of Lutheranism—a heart that makes the confession of 
St. Paul its own confession: “The just shall live by faith”; a heart 
that sings incessantly the song of triumphant faith: “I am per- 
suaded that neither death nor life . . . shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 
8:38 f.). And this, it seems to me, is the second great issue in- 
volved in the discussion of that new dogmatic which we need. 

In this new dogmatic for which we are waiting the cross of 
Christ will have a central place. It will be made so prominent that 
all can see it, like the beacon that shows the ships on the sea their 
way into the safe port; and this will be done with a full knowledge 
of the fact that “the preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness” (I Cor. 1:18). No attempt will be made to remove 
the skandalon tou staurou, because if this skandalon should be re- 
moved or hidden from our eyes, the word of the cross would lose its 
mysterious attraction,’ its inherent appeal, its dynamic power. 
This may sound paradoxical. But there are paradoxes that are 
true. 

This new dogmatic for which we are waiting will be Glau- 


6 Goethe knew something of this mysterious attraction of the cross. In one of his 
poems, entitled Geheimnisse, he calls the cross the sign: 
Das aller Welt zu Trost und Hoffnung steht, 
Zu dem viel tausend Geister sich verpflichtet, 
Zu dem viel tausend Herzen warm gefleht, 
Das die Gewalt des bittren Tods vernichtet, 
Das in so mancher Siegesfahne weht. 
He closes his poem with these significant lines; 
Von keinen Worten ist das Bild umgeben, 
Die dem Geheimnis Sinn und Klarheit geben. 
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benslehre in the true sense. But the accent will be placed upon the 
first part of this expression. For, strictly speaking, faith, saving 
faith in the evangelical sense, cannot be taught in the form of a 
doctrine: it can only be proclaimed in a message. Doctrine is not 
the source of faith, but it is the outcome, the result, of faith. 

In this new dogmatic as I visualize it, there will be no bulky 
and tiresome Prolegomena in which all sorts of general questions 
are discussed. But there will be an introduction in which the dog- 
matic task is stated, a brief historical sketch is given and the ap- 
proach to the subject is shown. This introduction must lead di- 
rectly to what our old dogmaticians have called the material prin- 
ciple of the Reformation, the articlulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae, 
the fides quae justificat. ‘The interpretation of this faith, its mean- 
ing, its facts, its sources, its antecedents and presuppositions, as 
well as its consequences, would take up the greater part of this new 
dogmatic. 

If these statements are accepted, it follows that the material 
principle would determine the place of the formal principle of the 
Reformation, and this would mean that the Scripture would be 
looked upon primarily as the means of grace. The needed new 
dogmatic will be thoroughly biblical. But its biblicism will not 
consist in the traditional ‘‘Scripture-proof’’, or in a revised set of 
“proof texts”. Its biblicism will be rooted in the organic union of 
the faith that justifies with the testimony of the Scripture in which 
that faith has its ultimate source. 

The last of the principal issues that are involved in this dis- 
cussion concerns the relation of that new dogmatic which we need 
to modern philosophic thought. But I feel very reluctant to dis- 
cuss that relation at any great length in this brief article. It isa 
large question, and I should rather prefer to deal with it at some 
other time. Besides, I am afraid that Dr. Haas and I are not en- 
tirely at one on this point; but in this I may be mistaken, and so I 
will reserve my judgment. However, I can express my funda- 
mental position in a few statements. I am certain that the new 
dogmatic which we need will have to make contacts with modern 
philosophic thought at every point. But I am just as certain that 
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this new dogmatic should stand upon its own feet and should not 
be influenced by any philosophy or philosophic system, neither by 
Aristotle nor Plato, neither by Hegel nor Kant, neither by realism 
nor idealism, neither by pragmatism nor personalism. Philosophy, 
as I understand it, deals with the riddle of the universe, with the 
problem of our own existence in its relation to the world of phe- 
nomena in which we find ourselves, with the ultimate questions of 
life and death. But the problems which philosophy is constantly 
seeking to solve are solved for me on a much higher plane to which 
my faith has shown the way. For this reason I do not believe in 
a “Christian” philosophy, although I believe in the possibility of 
Christian philosophers, because when I philosophize I prefer to 
have philosophy straight and undiluted. And for the same reason 
I do not believe in an interpretation of the Christian faith which is 
made palatable by a few homeopathic doses of philosophy; for 
when I interpret the Christian faith, I am conscious of the fact that 
“God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise” (I Cor. 1:27). 

In this my judgment I have been confirmed by the impression 
which was left upon me by reading Karl Heim’s first volume of 
his great systematic work.’ Karl Heim discusses in this volume 
the relation between faith and thought, believing and thinking. 
He discusses this relation in a keen analysis and penetrating criti- 
cism of the latest philosophic thought and development of thought. 
The basis of his criticism is his own category of dimensions—the 
J-and-It dimension, the I-and-Thou dimension, and another dimen- 
sion which leads, by the relativism of the first two dimensions, to 
the origin of the last, radical question: Either God or despair. 

Heim’s book is not an easy book to read. It requires inten- 
sive concentration and application, and even then it is often difficult 
to follow him into his devious ways of thought. But it is a pro- 
found book, and theologians and philosophers alike will sit up to 
listen to the voice of this original thinker who is also an evangelical 
theologian with strong positive convictions. It is the book of a 

7 Der evangelische Glaube und das Denken der Gegenwart. Grundzuege einer 


christlichen Lebensanschauung.  Erster Band: Glaube und Denken. Philosophische 
Grundlegung einer christlichen Lebensanschauung. Berlin, 1931. 
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man who is weighted down with the ultimate problems of our ex- 
istence and its last meaning, and it is written for those who can 
hear the distant rumblings that precede the eruption of the volcano 
and end in the great crash. But it is not a book that will set a 
precedent for others. For the long and difficult philosophic dis- 
cussions reach their climax in the final statement that philosophy— 
Heim speaks of Christian philosophy—can only remove rubbish,’ 
thereby confronting us with the ultimate question: What-then 
shall we do? To this question faith alone can give the answer. 


Ill 


THE HOW OF IT 


There is just one more question whoch has to be answered. 
It is this: How can we get that new dogmatic which we need? In 
discussing this last question I can be very brief, for the simple rea- 
son that I do not know the answer. Of one thing, however, I am 
sure: This new dogmatic will not come into being through a con- 
ference of theological professors. I am one of these professors, 
and I say this with all due respect to my colleagues everywhere. I 
am certain also of another thing: This new dogmatic will not be a 
standardized dogmatic. It will be food for the soul. It will be 
the expression of a living faith which is rooted and grounded in the 
faith of the fathers and in the testimony of the apostles and 
prophets. It will satisfy the longing of those who have been wait- 
ing for it. But it will also point the way to the future. My own 
observation has been that most dogmatics come too late; they come 
at a time when their authors feel that they ought to give in a fixed 
form what they have taught for generation and more. The new 
dogmatic, if it should ever come, will not only look backward but 
also forward. 

Must we, then, give up all hope in the coming of this new dog- 
matic which we need? JI think not. It is not every day that a 
Luther is born. It is true that Luther has not written a dogmatic. 
Yet Luther has inspired others to do so. Can he not inspire some 
of us? When the kings are building palaces, the cart-drivers are 
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kept busy. But I am thinking of one who is greater than Luther. 
Tam thinking of him who said: “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth” (John 16:12 f.). 

When that new dogmatic comes we shall recognize it as being 
flesh of our flesh and bones of our bones and blood of our blood. 
But perhaps it is God’s way and will that it shall not be written by 
any one man, or that it shall not be written at all with pen and ink, 
but shall tabernacle among us unseen and unwritten or in other 
forms than that of a written textbook of Dogmatics. But, when- 
ever we meet it on our way, we shall feel like folding our hands and 
bowing our knees and thanking God for his gift. 


THE CHURCH DAY: A SUGGESTION FOR ELIMINAT- 
ING USELESS ORGANIZATIONS’ 


M. HADWIN FISCHER 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


(hole activity of the average church is the sum of the accumulated 
practices of long ages of more or less Christian living. Jesus 
left no form of church organization. Apart from listing preach- 
ers, teachers, deacons and deaconesses, the early centuries seem to 
have cared little for church organization and technique. Later, 
elaborate rituals mark the rise of the Roman church and its highly 
ornate and effective episcopacy. These were steps to temporal au- 
thority and the control of our spiritual heritage. 

With the Reformation came a new emphasis. No longer 
were hair from the beard of St. Christopher, or fragments from 
the cradle of the Lord, or feathers from the wing of Gabriel or any 
one of the thousands of “other relics equally genuine and interest- 
ing” considered worthy of human homage or helpful to human 
need. Attention was given to the needs of children and the com- 
mon people. Pamphlets and catechisms were written for their 
education. They were taught to read the Bible in the vernacular, 
and sing hymns voicing worship within the range of their ex- 
perience, and expressive of that outreach of soul that longs for the 
fellowship of divinity whence they came. 

A further step was taken late in the eighteenth century when 
Sunday schools sprang up over two continents. They were crude 
in organization and method. Yet in spite of the lack of suitable 
material and modern technique they left indelible impressions on 
the unfolding civilization of the times. It was a living movement. 
Evidence of its vitality is seen in the rapid transition from any 
given method to a better one. Neither tradition nor social prom- 


1 Report of the Commission on Religious Education submitted to the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches, Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 1, 1932. 
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inence could stem the march of educational progress toward still 
better methods of imparting truth. 

The greatest advance has been made within the past few years. 
Among the forces operative are: the rise of Young People’s or- 
ganizations, Scout movements, Brotherhoods, Organized classes, 
Worker’s meetings, Missionary societies, Guilds, Councils, Graded 
lessons, Instruction in worship, Leadership Training, Scientific 
Religious Educational techniques, and great numbers of agencies 
demanding a recognized place in the church. 

No argument is needed to assure us that every major effort, 
and possibly some schemes that never got recognition beyond the 
local community, were conceived in consecrated desire to meet 
known and recognized needs. With equal dedication and unselfish- 
ness they were passed on to other groups. A satisfactory solution 
to problems in one parish might reasonably be expected to work in 
another. Sometimes we fear new organizations were added merely 
to advise the world of the progressive attitude of the church, and 
the hope that benefits would accrue to those engaged in the task. 
Others were benefited, why not we? 

The result has been to fasten upon the church a great number 
of organizations, each voicing its importance, but many of which 
have served their purpose, and by all known laws of economics and 
good sense should yield place and cease to be. Surely the time has 
come when the busy church will apply as reasonable methods to cor- 
relation of spiritual agencies as her members do in business affairs. 
We honor the King, not when we clog his business with busyness 
but when we calmly evaluate and settle upon those agencies and 
methods that get his work done. The pruning process is set with 
countless dangers. Traditions, loves and even sinecures that have 
nothing to offer beyond excuses for not engaging in more vital 
service stand in the way. 

It is not uncommon to find churches open, heated, lighted, and 
serviced seven days in the week with little beyond frenzied hurry 
and numbers of activities to show for it. Is it not time for us 
calmly to face the problem of unnecessary duplications and arrange 
a program ample for meeting our objectives, but without allowing 
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for costly and irritating overlaps? Is it not time to relieve the con- 
scientious minister and a few devoted, loyal workers from the end- 
less routine of scheduled meetings that require such everlasting 
prodding and energy to keep interest and attendance up to former 
days? Common sense argues that we reduce orgies of meetings 
to such numbers and types as will actually meet the needs of the de- 
veloping life committed to our care. 

A suggested remedy is found in what may, for want of a bet- 
ter name, be termed Church Day. The suggestion comes from 
World War days. At that time the government requested the 
churches to conserve heat and power by reducing the church pro- 
gram to Sundays and one other day of the week. The request 
came as a thunderbolt and we wondered how it could be done. Yet 
as in everything else in those days loyal men got down to hard 
thinking and behold an intensified, comprehensive program 
crowded into Wednesday and Sunday of each week. All vital 
services were held but with a reduction of five days’ heat and jan- 
itor services. That any thing was lost by the experiment would be 
hard to prove; that something was gained is evident. 

We can arrive at values by listing the activities that must be 
provided for and scheduling them on one day of the week. It is 
surprising how readily the month’s program can be reduced to a 
reasonably complete and workable schedule. On a number of oc- 
casions during the past several months we have discussed this pro- 
gram and diagramed the results in conferences with large and small 
ministerial groups, local church groups and students of church ad- 
ministration. In every instance the response has been in the affir- 
mative. Choir practice and orchestra practice seem to be the only 
activities that elude the schedule. 

A proper evaluation of the program must consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages resulting. It-has been our experience 
that study groups list a preponderating array of advantages. It 
has been further noted that what at first were listed as disadvan- 
tages were on further study listed as advantages. This was par- 
ticularly true in cases of leadership and competing organizations. 
Where recognized educational methods are used and the usual petty 
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church jealousies are laid aside American zest for fair play and 
advantage votes for a fair trial of the program. The objections 
are few and they usually represent the group that claim “we have 
never done it that way before’. Let us treat their traditions gently 
without permitting them to shackle the march of progress. 

Among the advantages listed is economy. This usually wins 
hearty approval from the hard-headed man of affairs. He sees at 
a glance the saving of coal and light, not to mention the amount of 
janitor service. In most churches it is not the actual service that 
makes all the work. Much of it is the result of the habit that 
youngsters and others have of “mussing up” a room by merely 
passing through it. Most youthful groups take a delight in ram- 
bling over the whole church before settling down in the little spot 
reserved for them. Relatively less service will be required if the 
whole church is used with something to show for it than when 
small groups disarrange the place on little more than general prin- 
ciples. 

Not least among the economy items is the amount of time con- 
sumed in going to and from the church. This will apply to any 
church, in any locality, urban, rural or semi-rural, where an active 
program is pushed. The church day program requires one trip to 
the church. Under the other scheme the same individual may have 
to make a number of trips. Often this means trolley or bus fare 
or long walks, any one of which becomes a drain on the busy indi- 
vidual. 

To the church leadership the program offers considerable re- 
lief. In some churches certain capable individuals are made to 
feel that the work of the church depends onthem. They are loaded 
with one thing after another until they can scarcely call time their 
own. The practice is neither fair nor sensible. How much richer 
the church would be if with Paul each leader could say “This one 
thing I do’, and then with his whole energy do that one thing he is 
supposed to do. Every church aims to distribute its leadership 
possibilities, thereby enlarging its working force and insuring more 
personal attention to the group to be served. This is often difficult 
or even impossible where leaders are few. The very nature of our 
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program lays emphasis on distributed leadership. By the same 
token it has reason to expect a finer grade of work since it fixes re- 
sponsibility to specific tasks. The only ones who complain are 
those who want to boss everything, and those who want to be re- 
sponsible for nothing. Distribution of leadership and responsi- 
bility will be a blessing to both extremes and a positive relief to con- 
secrated workers whose sense of duty and love of the cause will not 
permit them to refuse heavier burdens than they should be asked 
to bear. 

Of equal importance is the relation of activities. What pas- 
tor has not felt keenly the disjointed and unrelated efforts of the 
various agencies clamoring for right of way with age groups? 
And what concerned parent is there who has not on occasion seri- 
ously questioned the everlasting demands of church and school? 
The complaint not infrequently heard is: “The children have no 
time of their own. They have scarcely time at home to eat and 
sleep’. We can conceive of situations where that may be a bless- 
ing, but where homes are homes they should have an even chance 
to acquaint the children with older members of the family and ex- 
ercise a few functions of the home. 

Where the schedule is carefully worked out it provides for 
several things. Besides releasing time for home, social and com- 
munity activities it moulds the church activities into a more closely 
integrated system. The effort is not to standardize the child, but 
to relate it experientially to a balanced body of truth in such a way 
as will enrich it by acquaintance with the best of the past, and chal- 
lenge it to live its ongoing life in the light of the most fruitful ex- 
periences of its day. This is not an easy road. It is a way of life 
that will demand the best, and will with exacting precision lay toll 
on every contributing factor in character development. It means 
more than ethical sanctions. It is satisfied only when the pupil is 
moulded through experience into a well balanced physical, mental, 
social, religious whole capable of successfully meeting life appeals 
and of contributing a wholesome influence to his age. 

This is made possible because every agency bidding for his 
religious allegiance can be correlated into a unified appeal and the 
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emphases arranged with some reasonable sequence. Because of 
fewer responsibilities those who direct pupil experiences have time 
to enter more fully into them and make each contact a real contri- 
bution to development. By the very nature of the program leaders 
have opportunity for conference, experiment and evaluation 
scarcely possible on a hit-and-miss plan. As the plan is worked 
out only agencies with a real contribution to make will find a place. 
All other agencies, however honorable may have been their past, 
should be respectfully catalogued and placed among the relics that 
have served their day. 

It will mean farewell to needless duplication. The church 
will not aim to compete with the public schools or other agencies 
well equipped for the work committed to them. Religion will not 
need apology for her contribution, but with skill equal to the need 
will remain in her own field doing what other agencies cannot 
do, thus meriting the respect and support of intelligent citizens. 
Neither will she permit religious overlaps within her sphere. Such 
a program will soon beget parental approval and pupil confidence 
capable of transforming present loyalties into a whole-hearted 
allegiance to the church. Of course there will always be the com- 
plaining pessimist, and the do-little critic who finds that whatever 
is should have been something else. These we can afford to ignore 
for the present while the mass of people grow in more fruitful 
living and make a better world. 

Possibly more than anything else the program will contribute 
toa church consciousness. With father, mother, brother and baby 
contributing to the day, possibly saluting each other as they meet 
in the round of duties, there is bound to be a sense of church unity. 
This is not something for “the kids” alone. Neither is it some- 
thing from which “the kids” are barred. It isa place for all, with 
particular periods and programs for recognized needs. It seems 
too Utopian to be real. But the more we study the facts the more 
we are convinced that they offer a partial solution to our over- 
worked, under-producing churches. 

That the scheme offers a boon to social life is self-evident. A 
reasonable attendance would soon acquaint members of the church 
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with each other, and their mutual tasks. Such contacts remove 
obstacles and bring folks into more cooperative relations. Besides 
it would be an easy thing to call the whole church into conference 
at any time if the need for such action should seem advisable. 
Unity of church life with its fellowship of all would go far toward 
an understanding of the whole task. We can conceive of nothing 
that would create a more wholesome confidence or go farther in 
helping solve our industrial, social and economic problems. And 
if equity and peace are ever to come to our war-scarred, unequal 
world it must channel through the religion given us by the Prince 
of Peace. 

This study is neither a brain storm nor a panacea. It is the 
product of serious thought tested by Christian men and women who 
have been and are willing to bury traditions and personal likes in a 
real effort to experience Christian living in a broad, wholesome 
way. The result has been a more economical, intense, helpful pro- 
gram producing a church consciousness and a community uplift 
worthy of the church. It has also released other days of the week 
for home life, recreation and personal pursuits that should go far 
in raising life to a higher level of development, skill and satisfac- 
tion. 

The following monthly program will suggest how it may be 
done. It was arranged at a worker’s meeting of a city church of 
about 300 members having a Sunday school of about 350 members. 
Wednesday was designated as Church Day: 


First Wednesday of the Month 


6:30 p. m. Junior and Intermediate Luther Leagues 
7:30 p. m. Prayer Meeting; Senior Young People 
8:30 p. m. The Church Council; Woman’s Missionary Society 


Second Wednesday 


6:30 p. m. Junior and Intermediate Luther Leagues 
7:30 p m. Prayer Meeting; Senior Young People 
8:30 p. m. Ladies’ Guild; Young People’s Cabinet 
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Third Wednesday 


6:30 p. m. Junior and Intermediate Luther League 
7:30 p. m. Prayer Meeting; Senior Young People 
8:30 p. m. Workers Meeting 


Fourth Wednesday 


6:30 p. m. Junior and Intermediate Luther Leagues 
7:30 p.m. Prayer Meeting; Senior Young People 
8:30 p. m. Socials; Brotherhood 


Fifth Wednesday 


6:30 p. m. Junior and Intermediate Luther Leagues 
7:30 p. m. Prayer Meeting; Senior Young People 
Sp pm, fF er Pe 


Where this program is used the Prayer Meeting may well be 
made a Worship Service and the time allotted to it considerably 
shortened by eliminating the usual midweek sermon. Where a 
Week-day Church School is in operation that would naturally come 
in the afternoon. We have used the program and know that it 
works where people are not afraid of something new. That it 
saves time, money and effort is self-evident. 


SYMBOLIC ACTS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHERS AND 
HEBREW PROPHETS 


ROBERT C. HORN 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


N one occasion I remember a preacher who, in the course of a 
sermon on sin, produced two test tubes and poured pure water 
into one, and a dark liquid into the other; then, to illustrate what 
sin can do in a pure world, he poured some of the dark liquid into 
the tube of water; the result was the darkening of the contents. 
Then from another receptacle he poured an acid into the dark 
water (to represent the power of God to purify a sinful world), 
and the tube of dark liquid became pure once more. Somewhat 
dramatic, rather odd to say the least. But the people who heard 
the sermon remember the illustration and its teaching, though 
they have forgotten all that was said on that occasion. If the suc- 
cess of a sermon is to be judged by its lasting impression, this was 
at least a successful sermon. As a way of teaching it was novel, 
but not new; for this is one of the oldest ways of preaching. Con- 
veying a message by means of symbolical acts implies a profound 
knowledge of psychology, even though the name and the subject 
were alike unknown to the preachers who practiced the method in 
old days. 

My purpose is to recall some of the odd actions of Greek 
philosophers and to compare with them the peculiar behavior of 
some of the Hebrew prophets on special occasions. A good deal of 
material of this kind is preserved for us in the writings of the 
prophets in the Old Testament, just as many stories of the Greek 
philosophers (we might call them anecdotes) have been preserved 
for us. 

All will remember the story of Diogenes going about Athens 
in the daytime with his lighted lantern looking for an honest man. 
Everybody thought Diogenes a fool; and nobody knew what his 


purpose was until somebody stopped him and asked him what he 
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was doing. Diogenes needed to say no more than: “I am looking 
for an honest man.” Doubtless many asked the question; and to 
all he made the same reply. He was still considered a fool; but 
think how all Athens talked about Diogenes. Many must have 
caught the point of Diognes’ teaching, even though he probably 
failed to convert many Athenians, any more than Socrates did by 
his buttonholing and telling his victims that every man ought to 
think, not of wealth first, but how to make himself as good as pos- 
sible. 

An interesting story appeared in the Philadelphia Record of 
December 28, 1921: “Debs was given the lighted lantern ‘as an 
honest man’. Urbain Ledoux, who once sold labor on an auction 
block on Boston Common and later picketed the ‘consciences’ of 
the Arms Conference delegates here, made the presentation. Le- 
doux called upon Debs at the latter’s hotel carrying a lighted lan- 
tern and a copy of the Sermon on the Mount. He presented the 
copy of the sermon to Debs and made a speech in which he likened 
the force of the socialist leader to the force which moves moun- 
tains. Like Diogenes, he said, he had been carrying the lantern 
in search of an honest man. ‘But since I have met you’, Ledoux 
said, ‘I have no further use for it’. Debs accepted the lantern with 
thanks, but declared himself unworthy of it.” 

Diogenes is said to have lived in a tub. His abode was not 
really a tub, but a huge earthenware jar, big enough for a man to 
crawl into and find shelter from the sun and rain when the jar was 
laid on its side. I myself have lain in such a jar—long enough to 
have a picture taken. Such jars were often used in antiquity for 
storage; such were the jars used by Ali Baba’s Forty Thieves. Such 
an abode is not very comfortable, anything but luxurious; but 
it served Diogenes’ purpose of preaching a simple life in an age of 
luxury and extravangance. And this was the mission of the 
Cynics, of whom Diogenes was one. 

We are told that Alexander the Great once visited the home 
of Diogenes. The philosopher was so famous that the great and 
wealthy wished to visit him, though not to follow him. On this 
occasion Alexander invited Diogenes to ask of him what he would 
and it would be granted. Diogenes merely requested that Alex- 
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ander move out of his sunlight. The lesson needs no explanation.’ 

Many striking sayings are attributed to this Diogenes. One 
of the most interesting is this: “Bury me on my face, because in 
a little while all things will be turned upside down.’”’ Thus he pro- 
tested against changing values in a world of change. He had a 
sharp tongue and a ready wit. When he was old he was told he 
ought to go more slowly and take a rest; his characteristic answer 
was: “What! If I were running in the stadium, ought I to slacken 
my pace when approaching the goal? Ought I not rather to put 
on speed?” When he was asked what was the right time to marry 
Diogenes replied: ““For a young man not yet; for an old man never 
at all.’” 

One day Diogenes was seriously lecturing and nobody was 
paying any attention to him; so he began whistling, whereupon 
people crowded about him. This gave him the opportunity to re- 
prove them for coming in all seriousness to listen to nonsense, while 
they were contemptuous when the theme was serious.* 

But enough of Diogenes. An interesting story is told of 
Periander of Corinth, who was a sage as well as a tyrant. Once 
upon a time he sent a messenger to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
to learn the best way to maintain his power. Thrasybulus took 
the messenger for a walk through a grainfield and amused himself 
by lopping off the tallest stalks of grain; after the walk he sent the 
messenger back to Periander without a word in answer to the ques- 
tion. But when the messenger had told the story of his reception 
and treatment, Periander was wise enough to understand that he 
should rid himself of those who were most powerful in the state.* 

Herodotus tells us another interesting tale of one Amasis, a 
king of Egypt.’ At first the Egyptians despised Amasis and made 
little of him, because he was a man of the people and not of dis- 
tinguished family. Amasis taught them respect in this symbolic 
way. Among his treasures was a gold foot-basin, which Amasis 
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and his retainers used for the washing of their feet and other mean 
purposes. He broke this up and from it made a statue of a god, 
which he set up in a conspicuous place in the city. The Egyptians 
came to worship the image and paid it great honor. When Amasis 
learned what the citizens were doing, he called the Egyptians and 
showed them that the image had been made from the foot-basin, 
which the Egyptians formerly used for washing their feet and for 
worse uses; and this had now become an object of respect and wor- 
ship. He told them that he was just like this foot-basin; for if 
formerly he had been a man of the people, yet now he was their 
king ; and he commanded them to honor and respect him. Amasis 
was rather original in many ways, and other stories are told of 
him. He busied himself with administrative details in the morn- 
ings, but he was a good deal of a sport after that and quite a 
heavy drinker. His friends quite naturally remonstrated with 
him, telling him he was not acting like a king. His characteristic 
answer was: “Those who have bows string them when they want 
to use them; but when they have finished using them, they loosen 
the string. For if they were kept stretched all the time they would 
snap, and then men couldn’t use them when they needed them. So 
with a man; if he should be serious all the time and not relax or 
resort to recreation, before he knew it he would become stupid or 
crazy.” 

Calanus, a Hindu philosopher, is said to have taught Alexan- 
der the Great something about government in this fashion. He 
threw down before him a dry and hardened hide and then he 
trampled on the edge of it; the hide, pressed down at this place, 
rose everywhere else. Then he went over every part of it in this 
way, pressing each part down, and showing that the other parts 
rose up, until finally he stood on the middle of the skin and so held 
it down with all the other parts at rest. By this he meant to show 
that Alexander should hold down particularly the center of his 
empire and not wander far afield.° 

This paper might be called a study in eccentricity; for such 
men seem to the majority of mankind, to put it mildly, eccentric. 
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Socrates himself was not above expressing his contempt for con- 
veniences and luxuries by his mode of dress and behavior. He was 
known as a man of wonderful endurance of heat and cold, and was 
often preoccupied in thought. This story is told of him by Al- 
cibiades, as recorded by Plato:’ “There was a severe frost, for the 
winter in that region was really tremendous, and everybody else 
either remained indoors, or if they went out had on no end of 
clothing, and were well shod, and had their feet swathed in felts 
and fleeces; in the midst of this Socrates, with his bare feet on the 
ice, and in his ordinary dress, marched better than any of the other 
soldiers who had their shoes on, and they looked daggers at him 
because he seemed to despise them. One morning he was thinking 
about something which he could not resolve; and he would not give 
up, but continued thinking from early dawn until noon—there he 
stood fixed in thought; and at noon attention was drawn to him, 
and the rumor ran through the wondering crowd that Socrates had 
been standing and thinking about something ever since the break 
of day. At last, in the evening after supper, some Ionians out of 
curiosity (I should explain that this was not in winter but in sum- 
mer) brought out their mats and slept in the open air that they 
might watch him and see whether he would stand all night. There 
he stood all night as well as all day and the following morning; and 
with the return of light he offered up a prayer to the sun, and went 
his way.” 

Let this suffice for the Greeks, and let us turn to the Hebrew 
prophets. If ever there were powerful preachers, these men were 
among them. A most interesting comparison has been made of 
the general social conditions revealed by Amos among the Israelites 
and by Theognis among the Greeks. But this does not concern us 
here; we shall go on with our story.* 

Hosea is commanded by the Lord to “‘take a wife of whore- 
dom and children of whoredom, for the land doth commit great 
whoredom, departing from the Lord.” He takes to wife Gomer, 
the daughter of Diblaim. In course of time a child is born and is 
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named Jezreel. The next child is a daughter, named Lo-ruhamah. 
Then comes a son, called Lo-ammi. First, living with this woman 
is symbolic of the idolatry of Israel; secondly, the odd names of 
the children are symbolic: the first child is called Jezreel “for the 
blood of Jezreel is to be avenged upon the house of Jehu” ; Lo-ruh- 
amah signifies “That hath not obtained mercy’, “for I will no more 
have mercy upon the house of Israel’; Lo-ammi means ‘Not my 
people’, “for ye are not my people, and I will not be your God”’. 
Nevertheless part of Israel may be recalled to the Lord; for some 
can say to their brethren Ammi ‘My people’ instead of Lo-ammi 
‘Not my people’, and to their sisters Ruhamah “That hath obtained 
mercy’ instead of Lo-ruhamah (Hos. 1:1-2:1). Later on Hosea 
takes an adulteress to live with for a time. This is a woman who 
is still loved by her husband. In this way the lesson is taught that 
the Lord still loves the children of Israel, though they worship 
other gods (3:1-5). 

With the strange names of Hosea’s children we may compare 
the names given to his slaves by Diodorus the Megarian, an Eleatic 
philosopher. This man named his slaves after the conjunctions; 
his intention was to show the absurdity of the doctrine of Heracli- 
tus, who stressed the natural fitness of the name to the thing, while 
the school of the Eleatics stressed convention as opposed to nature.® 

The prophet Isaiah takes a tablet and writes on it ‘For Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz’, and this is done before witnesses. By the proph- 
etess he becomes the father of a son, to whom is given the name 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, meaning “The spoil speedeth, the prey 
hasteth’. The curious name is interpreted to mean: ‘Before the 
child shall have knowledge to cry My father and My mother, the 
riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be carried away 
before the King of Assyria” (Is. 8:4). And a little later the 
prophet declares: “Behold I and the children whom the Lord hath 
given me are for signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lord of 
Hosts” (8:18). 


Isaiah sets up a watchman, who is to make known what he 
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sees. And when he cries out that he sees a troop of men and horse- 
men in pairs it is interpreted by the prophet to mean that Babylon is 
fallen (21:6-9). Isaiah goes naked and barefoot for three years. 
This must have created a sensation. But it gave Isaiah the oppor- 
tunity to declare that as he, the servant of the Lord, went naked 
and barefoot, so should the King of Assyria lead into capitivity the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, the young and the old, naked and bare- 
foot, with their buttocks uncovered (20:1-5). Similarly it is im- 
plied that the prophet Micah goes stripped and naked, wailing and 
howling (Micah 1:8). 

Another interesting piece of symbolism, though not part of 
the behavior of Isaiah, is found in his acceptance of the call of God 
as a prophet. In his vision of the Lord on his throne and above 
him the seraphim, Isaiah feels his unworthiness to speak for the 
Lord; but a seraph appears to bring a live coal from the altar, with 
which he touches the lips of Isaiah, thus signifying that the iniquity 
of the prophet is taken away and his lips are purified to deliver the 
message. Then, when he seems to hear the word of the Lord 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” Isaiah cries: “Here 
am I; send me” (6:8). 

In the story of Jonah, the prophet himself had to learn 
consideration for others, and he learned it through an object 
lesson. He was vexed because Nineveh had found mercy instead 
of retribution from God. Ina sulk he complained of the goodness 
of God, and outside of the city he made a booth for himself. A 
gourd grew up and shaded him from the hot sun, and he was very 
thankful for the shade of the vine. But the next morning a worm 
cut the stalk of the vine and it withered. When the sun rose and 
the sultry east wind came, it was too much for Jonah, and in his 
despondency and disappointment he wanted to die. Only thus 
could Jonah learn the lesson that it was reasonable for God to have 
mercy on Nineveh (Jon. 3:1-4:11). 

Jeremiah is no mere wailer, in spite of tradition; he is a man of 
vigor and at times preaches with dramatic power. On one occa- 
sion, after a powerful denunciation of the wickedness of the people, 
he dramatically takes a potter’s earthen bottle and smashes it in the 
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sight of all, accompanying the action with these words: “Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts: Even so will I break this people and this 
city, as one breaketh a potter’s vessel, that cannot be made whole 
again (Jer. 19:11). 

Pottery plays a great part in ancient life and civilization. An- 
other lesson drawn by Jeremiah from the potter and his methods 
is in the story of his visit to a potter’s house. When the vessel 
which the potter was making on the wheel was spoiled, he made it 
over again. From this Jeremiah drew the lesson for the people: 
“O house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
Lord. Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine 
hand, O house of Israel” (18:6). 

For a while Jeremiah wears a yoke on his neck, himself a liv- 
ing prophecy and parable of the approaching bondage of the people. 
He also sends a similar yoke to the King of Edom, the King of 
Moab, the King of Ammonites, the King of Tyre, and the King of 
Sidon by the ambassadors who have come to Jerusalem to King 
Zedekiah ; these men are to carry a message to their kings that they 
are to become subject to Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon. A similar 
message is given to the King of Judah. Later, one Hananiah, a 
prophet, takes the yoke from the neck of Jeremiah and breaks it, to 
signify the breaking of the bondage of Nebuchadnezzar; and he 
prophesies that the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar will be taken from 
the nations within two years. But Jeremiah has this to say to 
Hananiah: “Thus saith the Lord: Thou hast broken the bars of 
wood; but thou shalt make in their stead bars of iron. For thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: I have put a yoke of 
iron upon the neck of all these nations, that they may serve Nebu- 
chadnezzar King of Babylon.” Jeremiah accuses Hananiah of 
not being a true prophet of God but a deceiver of the people. This 
is positive and vigorous preaching (Chs. 27 and 28). 

At another time Jeremiah redeems a field belonging to his 
uncle. This is done not only in the midst of war, but at the very 
time when the Babylonians are besieging Jerusalem. Jeremiah 
has prophesied that the city will be taken by the Babylonians and 
that the king will be led captive to Babylon. Such a purchase at 
such a time is an example of the greatest optimism. By this the 
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prophet teaches that “Houses and fields and vineyards shall yet 
again be bought in this land.” But prophecies came to pass: the 
Babylonians or Chaldeans did conquer Jerusalem and carry off the 
king and the inhabitants; and later came the restoration of the in- 
habitants to their country (32:1-44). 

There are two interesting parallels to this example of optimism 
in the midst of war with defeat imminent. At the very time when 
Hannibal beset Rome and when the cause of Rome seemed desper- 
ate, the very plot of ground on which Hannibal had his camp was 
sold in Rome with no decrease in value. The following advertise- 
ment appeared in a Paris paper in September, 1916: “For sale—A 
piece of land ten hectares, furrowed with Prussian and British 
trenches, right in the Somme battle center, north of the Bois Fou- 
reaux and southeast of Martinpuich. Write Gardel, 10 Rue St. 
Lois, Amiens.’’”’ 

Jeremiah for a time wears a linen girdle, which he takes later 
to the Euphrates and hides in a hole in the rock. Some time later 
he goes back for the girdle, and when he digs it up he finds it mil- 
dewed and “profitable for nothing”. We may imagine the curi- 
osity of the people as Jeremiah is doing these odd things. But the 
opportunity is at hand to teach the people how good for nothing 
they are from refusing to listen to the word of the Lord (13:1-11). 
Under the type of abstaining from marriage and from begetting 
children, keeping away from houses of mourning and feasting, the 
prophet preaches the utter ruin of the Jews. But what a killjoy 
Jeremiah must have seemed; and doubtless it is this that has earned 
him his reputation as the wailing prophet (16:1-21). Jeremiah 
somewhat after the fashion of Diogenes, runs up and down the 
streets of Jerusalem, looking for “any that doeth justly, that seek- 
eth truth ($1). 

During the prophet’s stay in Egypt, in the city of Tahpanhes, 
he was seen one day to take some large stones to the entrance of 
Pharaoh’s palace and lay them with mortar in the pavement. But 
imagine the surprise of the spectators, when they accosted him 
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with some remark like this: “You fool, what are you doing?’ to 
hear him reply that this symbolized the fact that Nebuchadnezzar 
King of Babylon would set up his throne on these stones and would 
spread his royal pavilion over them. For he was to come to smite 
the land of Egypt. The people doubtless did not believe it; they 
continued to think Jeremiah a fool (43:8-13). 

Passing to the prophet Ezekiel, we find him taking a tile and 
modeling upon it a plan of Jerusalem. Then he indicates the posi- 
tion of a besieging army around the city and shows the positions 
of the camps and forts and battering rams. He takes a flat plate 
of iron and sets it between himself and the city. Now he pretends 
to be besieging the city. “Is ita new game?” the bystanders may 
inquire. But by this time we know what the purpose of the 
prophet is, and it is unnecessary to say more. He does other odd 
things; he lies on his left side for a while, and then on his right 
side, to symbolize that he bears the iniquity of Israel, and then that 
he bears the iniquity of Judah. The number of days that he lies 
on each side symbolizes the number of years of the iniquity of 
Israel and Judah. This is done in connection with his pretended 
siege of Jerusalem. Meanwhile the food he eats is regulated in 
variety and quantity; the water he drinks is fixed by measure. His 
food is cooked with human dung. His message is: “And the Lord 
said: Even thus shall the children of Israel eat their bread unclean, 
among nations whither I will drive them.” Even Ezekiel is hor- 
rified at the pollution, and he finds cow’s dung to take the place of 
human dung. So the prophet teaches his terrible lesson that bread 
shall be wanting in Jerusalem, and the inhabitants shall eat bread 
by weight and drink water by measure; and they shall want bread 
and water (Ezek. 4:1-17). 

Nor is this all. Ezekiel takes a sharp sword and uses it as a 
razor to cut off his hair and beard. He divides his hair into three 
parts. He burns a third in the midst of the city, he cuts up a third 
with the sword, and he scatters a third to the winds. A few hairs 
he saves in his garment; but even these are thrown into the fire. 
This behavior is symbolic of the message that a third part of the 
people shall die from pestilence and famine, and a third by the 
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sword, and a third shall be scattered. These teachings are instruc- 
tive in view of what happened to Israel (5:1-17). 

Another example of Ezekiel’s peculiar behavior is his digging 
through the wall of his house and carrying out his household goods. 
It is done in the daytime in a conspicuous manner. He goes with 
his face covered after the fashion of those who go into exile. In 
this way Ezekiel makes known to his countrymen their coming 
exile (12:1-7). 

Ezekiel accompanies his vigorous denunciations by smiting 
with his hand and stamping with his foot (6:11). He stands in 
conspicuous places and sighs; and of course he is asked ‘“Where- 
fore sighest thou?” To which he replies: “Because of the tidings, 
for it cometh.” One might ask: “What cometh?” The prophet 
says: ‘Every heart shall melt, and all hands shall be feeble, and 
every spirit shall faint, and all knees shall be weak as water” 
(21:6-7). Again, he cries and howls and smites his hands to- 
gether (21:12-14). He buries his wife without the customary 
mourning; of course the people ask: “Wilt thou not tell us what 
these things are to us, that thou doest so?” Ezekiel is to be a sign 
to them that the time will come when they will not mourn nor weep, 
but shall pine away in their iniquities. For the people must learn 
through suffering to know the Lord God; and in that day they shall 
come to Ezekiel to listen to his word (24:15-27). In a vision the 
prophet eats the roll of a book; this symbolizes his commission to 
speak the words of the Lord to the house of Israel (2:1-3:3). He 
writes on sticks; on one he writes: ‘For Judah, and for the chil- 
dren of Israel his companions’; on the other he writes: “For 
Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel his 
companions.” He then joins the sticks together. This is the basis 
for a sermon teaching that the Lord will make these people one 
nation, nor will there be any longer two kingdoms; they shall be- 
come God’s people, and they shall all have one shepherd” (37: 
15 ati) 

Still other examples might be found, and Ezekiel is particu- 
larly full of them. But those which have been given will suffice 
to show the manner of preaching of the Hebrew prophets—odd, 
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symbolic, vigorous, and striking. Without doubt it was the kind 
of teaching which the Israelites needed. Even then they heeded 
it not, but like many other people they learned only through suffer- 
ing. Their experience is in some respects not unlike that of the 
Greeks; and a comparison of the methods of the two is not without 
interest for us. 


A SURVEY OF RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITER- 
ATURE 


JACOB M. MYERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


SURVEY of recent Old Testament literature should begin with the his- 

torical development. Unfortunately no thoroughly substantial treatment 

of Hebrew history exists in the English language. It is true that spe- 
cific phases of it have been dealt with, but no general work has been under- 
taken. We therefore begin with the monumental work of Rudolph Kittel, 
whose Geschichte des Volkes Israel* is the finest and most reliable piece of 
work, along this line, which has appeared to date. With it must be studied 
the author’s other important work, Great Men and Movements in Israel. 
Together these volumes constitute the latest and best that is available. The 
first volume of the Geschichte, which has reached six editions, takes into 
consideration the geological, anthropological and archaeological remains. The 
author traces the successive waves of peoples which swept over Palestine and 
shows the permanent deposit of each. As Israel’s religion cannot be sep- 
arated from her other cultural interests, he chooses to deal with her whole life 
and outlook. Thus he emphasizes her heritage, the strategic position which 
she occupied and the influence which the nations had upon her. In doing 
this he takes account of biblical criticism. He discusses the various sources 
and their historical significance. One of the finest sections of the whole work 
is the description of the years of wandering under the leadership of Moses 
and of the elements which were determinative in the final production of the 
Yahwistic religion. The first volume ends with the covenant at Shechem and 
a description of existing conditions. There is also a valuable appendix where 
such topics as the Age of the Decalogue, Moses and Egyptian Monotheism, 
the Tables of Stone, the Book of the Covenant and Prescriptive Laws, 
Yahweh Outside of Israel and Henotheism and Monolatry are discussed. 
The second volume takes up the story of the tribal settlements and the de- 
velopments of the period of the Judges. It appears, upon close examination, 
that the conquest of Canaan was not so rapid and direct as is generally con- 
ceived. Picturesquely the writer tells of the various movements with which 
we are not too familiar. The economic considerations, the superiority of 
the Canaanite peoples and the inclinations of the sturdy nomads of Israel are 
sketched. This volume ends with Jeremiah and the fall of the southern 
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kingdom. Part I of Vol. III tells of the last days of the Judean provincial 
government, the empire of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus and the influence 
of eastern and western thought. There is a fine evaluation of the work of 
Ezekiel and of the great “Unknown Prophet” whose doctrine of the Suffering 
Servant forms the vantage point of subsequent Messianic thought. The rise 
of the Medo-Persians concludes this part. Part II deals with the develop- 
ments under Darius and the edict of Cyrus. The return and the rebuilding 
of the temple and wall of Jerusalem, the work of Ezra and Nehemiah and the 
rise of the “church-state” occupy much space. The Jewish communities of 
Babylon and Egypt and the Judaistic eschatology are duly considered. The 
book ends with a description of the days immediately preceding Alexander the 
Great. A study of such a magnificent work will do much to clear up doubt, 
increase the preacher’s knowledge of the Old Testament and will furnish him 
with an appreciative insight into the development of our religion and lend 
power and authority to his preaching. 

Another book, also historical, is a most welcome messenger in days when 
even such a great scholar as Herman Gunkel is moved to write an essay en- 
titled What Remains of the Old Testament. It is Olmstead’s History of 
Palestine and Syria. According to him much remains. It is significant that 
from the historical standpoint all the major movements recorded in the Old 
Testament are confirmed and are related to the movements of other nations. 
Dr. Olmstead begins his work with the geological factors in the making of 
Israel. The aboriginal inhabitants of the land and the successive peoples who 
lived there and their relation to others are given due consideration. Of special 
interest are chapters III, VII and VIII, which detail the influences that shaped 
the ultimate destiny of the Hebrews. The entire work brings together every 
avenue of investigation and portrays the forces which played upon the harp 
of cultural life in Palestine and Syria. Here is much rich and thought pro- 
voking material. The author favors the early date for the Exodus and en- 
deavors to substantiate his argument by elaborate reference to documents of 
other nations. He shows that Levi was a secular tribe originally, but soon 
assumed religious functions. It is of interest to note that the Moses stories 
center around the Levite settlement of Kadesh Barnea (p. 252). His dis- 
cussion of the relation between the Habiru and the Hebrews is illuminating. 
He seems to confirm, in general, the conclusions of Wallis, A Sociological 
Study of the Bible, by referring to the exigencies which brought the tribe to 
a practical unity under Saul and David. He also points out that the de- 
termining influences of Israel’s religion were wrought out in the North. 
“During the century which immediately followed (Jeroboam I) every funda- 
mental adventure of religion originated in the North” (p. 353). ‘Never 
after Jehu’s revolution was the position of Israel’s national God in danger 
(p. 403).” 

Of a more popular nature is Carpenter’s little book on Politics and So- 
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ciety in the Old Testament. Its chapters were radio addresses delivered in 
the summer of 1930. The author takes account of the results of criticism and 
excavation. Because of the nature of his work he does not quote references. 
In a sketchy way he covers the whole field of the Old Testament and does 
what he sets out to do, i. e. he shows “that the Old Testament is a book of 
true religion, a book of the true God and of true humanity.” It is “the story 
of a nation and its religion,” and “we see how, during many centuries, a small 
and relatively unimportant people slowly and-painfully worked out a great 
vocation, and became a creditor and benefactor to the world.” 

Before leaving this discussion of historical treatises we must consider a 
recent German tract by Johannes Hempel Altes Testament und Geschichte. 
The author discusses the Old Testament conception of history and points out 
its place in the development of the religious consciousness. The whole thesis 
is developed along the line of systematic theology and it emphasizes the Old 
Testament conception of God and Man as the determining factors of history. 
Such factors as the Divine displeasure and grace, transcendence and im- 
manence are considered. On the whole it is a valuable treatise showing the 
place of the Old Testament in the religious history of mankind. 

Both Kittel and Olmstead have taken into account archaeological de- 
velopments, and their conclusions are largely based upon such data. But 
they were necessarily limited in their treatment of details by the purpose and 
scope of their respective works. A rare combination of text and spade is 
found in Joshua—Judges by John Garstang. His work deals with that much 
confused period of the Judges. A great deal had previously been regarded 
as legendary and fantastic; but now it appears that the writer of the stories 
of the Judges related the incidents with remarkable accuracy. <A detailed 
investigation of the chronological scheme of Joshua and Judges discloses the 
fact that it is nearly accurate. Beginning at 967 B. C., which marks the 
fourth year of Solomon’s reign, and going back 480 years we arrive at 1447 
B. C. as the approximate date of the Exodus; 1407 B. C. would then be the 
date of the beginning of Israel’s history in Canaan. Into each of the suc- 
cessive periods of oppression and rest, the author fits the political conditions 
of neighboring nations as we now know they existed. He shows how this 
scheme meets all the requirements of the biblical text, of archaeology and of 
the foreign documents. His discussion of the historical geography of the 
period is most illuminating. In the course of this discussion he affirms that 
the remains “consistently point toward Babyloriia as the original home of the 
civilization enjoyed by the people of Canaan, though modified by the local con- 
ditions, and upon the coast, revivified by the contact with the Mediterranean 
world” (p. 108). After the armies of Egypt had devastated the northern 
strongholds they left them without adequate protection. During this period 
Joshua led his followers in an attack upon Jericho, the key to the land ap- 
proach from Transjordania. The author then gives details concerning the 
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cities destroyed by Joshua: Jericho, Ai, the dealings with the Gibeonite 
league, the southern league, the northern league, Hazor. He follows the path 
of Judah, Simeon, Caleb and Ephraim, Manasseh and the other northern 
tribes. The various episodes connected with each oppression and deliverance 
are graphically related, and the searchlight of Egyptian and local political and 
social conditions is turned upon them. At the end of the book there is a 
valuable chronological outline and a brief statement concerning the various 
epochs of Biblical history dealt with. The appendix contains a fine summary 
of “Places and Archaeology.” Many beautiful cuts help to clarify the dis- 
cussion. On the whole it is a most welcome study. However one cannot 
help feeling that the author labors a great deal in his zeal for chronological 
harmonization. It seems that the period described cannot be as sharply de- 
fined as Dr. Garstang would intimate, and one is disposed, after a careful 
consideration of the Biblical narrative, to favor the view that the occupation 
of the land was a slower process which was determined by economic factors. 

More definitely concerned with archaeology is the two-volume work of 
J. Garrow Duncan, Digging up Biblical History. He attempts to survey in 
a rapid, interesting and popular way the recent discoveries in the field of 
archaeology as it relates to Palestine. This story begins with the cave-dweller 
period and ends with the description of the palace of John Hyrcanus at Gezer. 
He thinks that the aboriginal civilization of Palestine was cave-dwelling, that 
the Amorites came relatively early and dwelt side by side with the aborigines. 
The Hittites arrived about 2000 B. C., when the Amorite civilization was 
already on the decline. No definite conclusion is reached concerning the 
origin of the Hyksos, although several views are given. The inhabitants of 
Canaan at the time of the Hebrew invasion were an amalgamation of Hit- 
tites, Amorites and Hyksos. Pottery remains show a close relationship be- 
tween Hittites and Hyksos. The Hebrews came to the front in the late 
Bronze Age, and in all probability they were members of that confederacy, 
the Habiru, which endeavored to reclaim the land from Egypt and her vas- 
sals (Vol. I, p. 80). Each period of Hebrew history is treated separately, 
and the results deducible from the archaeological remains are given city by 
city. There is a short historical sketch which heightens interest and estab- 
lishes continuity. One observation must be mentioned: That the Hebrews 
were dependent on other races and civilizations for everything except their 
religion and morals (Vol. I, p. 242). The second volume is no less interest- 
ing. It deals with such things as Hebrew domestic architecture, religious 
and cult objects, inscriptions, burial customs, work in stone and metals. 
Numerous fine plates and sketches help the reader to understand the work. 
One can feel the throbbing, pulsating life which animated the whole sphere of 
Palestinian history. A study of such a work will give the preacher a concep- 
tion of the work of archaeology and it will help him to understand the in- 
fluences which made Israel what she was. 
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A further account of the contribution of archaeology to the intelligent 
study of the Bible is furnished by Professor Albright in his brilliant and 
readable work, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible. The book is 
composed of three lectures delivered at the University of Virginia in February 
1931, on the Richards Foundation. The first deals with the history of Pales- 
tinian excavation; the second supplies us with the methods and results of a 
typical example, Tell Beit Mirsim, and the third applies the archaelogical dis- 
coveries to three perplexing problems of the Old Testament. The author 
points out the essential authenticity of the Patriarchal narratives, the true 
status of Mosaism and the fact that there really was an exile and a restoration, 
in opposition to Torrey, Cook and Holscher. He does not question their 
reasoning but simply shows that they have assumed false premises. The 
book is of especial value to the minister who is uneasy because of the theories 
of higher criticism such as those put forth by the Wellhausen school. Dr. 
Albright concludes that “the progress of archaeological investigation will 
make the Bible stand out more and more brightly against the background of 
the ancient Orient.” 

Two other notable volumes claim attention: The Sarcophagus of an 
Ancient Civilization by G. L. Robinson, with an introduction by Prof. W. F. 
Albright, and Bethshemesh by Elihu Grant. The former is an illuminating 
discussion of its subtitle—‘‘Petra, Edom and the Edomites”. One might call 
it a history of Edom. The reader is fascinated by the description of such 
wonders as the Great High Place, the Khazneh and the Dair, and the artistic 
genius of the ancients as demonstrated by such enduring monuments. Petra 
embodied all the elements of strength, beauty and protection implied by the 
name. Of special significance is the third part of the volume which treats 
the history of Edom and its relation to other people, the history of the Idu- 
maeans and of the Nabateans and their religion and the background of the 
book of Job. 

Bethshemesh is of interest primarily because of its connection with the 
semi-legendary figure of Samson and the representative character of its three 
strata of civilization which Grant traces. They are Canaanite, Philistine and 
Hebrew. The excavation gives evidence of extended intercourse between 
them. It also shows the condition of the land at successive periods of habita- 
tion. Such passages as I. Sam. 6, Judges 1:33, Joshua 21:16, Jeremiah 43:13 
are illuminated by study such as this. It furnishes a vivid conception of liv- 
ing conditions and of the importance of the place, and it gives an understand- 
ing of the circumstances which confronted Israel at the time of the invasion 
and subsequently. Both of these volumes are well and beautifully illustrated. 

A number of more specific studies are worthy of notice. In the last few 
years we have heard a great deal about Deuteronomy. It has been said that 
upon the solution of the problem of Deuteronomy depends the subsequent 
development of Old Testament criticism. After a close study of this book 
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one can scarcely deny that it is the key to the Old Testament. A significant 
contribution to this end is Horst, Das Privilegrecht Jahves. The whole prob- 
lem centers around cult unity or cult purity (Kultuseinheit oder Kultusrein- 
heit). Horst takes chapters 12 ff. and gives an elaborate commentary upon 
the basic principles therein contained. He considers such things as sacrifices 
and sacrificial places (12:1-28), religious high treason (13:2-19) and heathen 
cult practices (12:29-13:1), forbidden mourning customs and unclean animals 
(14:1-21), a decalogue (14:22-29), the year of release (15:1-18), the first 
born (15:19-23), festivals (16:1-17), injunctions against asherahs and mas- 
sebas and the offering of blemished sacrificial animals (16:21-17:1), and 
regulations concerning the violation of cult duties (17 :2-7), judgment, kings 
and priests (17 :8-18:22). After due consideration the author concludes that 
the Deuteronomic tradition is of Northern origin. Yet there is much which 
obviously cannot have originated there (p. 123). Although this work is of 
a critical nature there is much of a practical value. It gives an insight into 
the conditions which could call forth rules and regulations such as those 
mentioned. With such a background one is in position to preach many an 
expository sermon on these chapters. 

Along the same line is The Book of the Prophet by James Smith. The 
purpose and argument of this little volume can best be set forth in the author’s 
own words: that “Ezekiel was a North Israelite speaking to North Israelites 
from some place in North Israel and to North Israelite exiles, that he was a 
determined opponent of the Jerusalem priesthood in their cult during the reign 
of Manasseh, and that his aim was to put heart into his countrymen, depressed 
by adversity and the apparent loss of Yahweh’s support.” It is true that this 
gives new meaning to such factors as “the House of Israel” and “explains the 
phrasing of the theophany where the glory of Yahweh is described in terms 
of Assyrian splendor’, and that “it accounts for the abundance of Akkadian 
expressions and other peculiarities of diction scattered throughout the book, 
it throws light on Ezekiel’s doctrine of individual responsibility, it makes in- 
telligible his affinity with the East in political matters, and it gives the reason 
why the temple at Jerusalem should be rejected as the dwelling-place of Yah- 
weh”. It is too early to pronounce judgment on the thesis but if it can be 
substantiated it is one more proof of the fertility of the religious development 
of North Israel. 

One of the most pleasing and readable volumes which have appeared in 
many a day is the romantic story By the Waters of Babylon written by Louis 
Wallis. On the basis of critical knowledge he has constructed a story in 
Biblical language of the days of Zedekiah. It popularizes the economic strug- 
gle which had so changed the life and outlook of the various classes in Israel. 
Two tendencies were at work in Israel. The one was that of the few and 
wealthy who were steadily gaining control of the landed rights and govern- 
mental agencies. The other was that of the poorer classes who were being 
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deprived of their property and living and who were losing their ancestral 
rights and were more and more being enslaved by the former class. It is the 
old story of the conflict of capital and labor. The whole import of Israel’s 
struggle is the conflict between the so-called heathen tendencies of wealth and 
class distinction and the primitive mishpat of the desert which stood for in- 
dividual and tribal rights. This is certainly a timely book, of great preaching 
value for such an age as this. 

For such an age also is The Message of Israel by J. E. McFayden (The 
Chalmers Lectures, 1931). In the first chapter Dr. McFadyen points out 
such facts as the missionary consciousness of Israel, the fact that God is, that 
he lives or exists, that he is merciful as well as just, the prophetic message 
of social justice, the “indissoluble intertwining of religion with morality”, the 
prophetic attitude to war and peace, and that the Old Testament is the sure 
antidote for pessimism. The chapter on “The Bible in Education” empha- 
sizes the elements which contribute to the formation of character, the literary 
qualities of the Old Testament which inspire one to look toward the achieve- 
ment of a higher type of living, and the value of the Old Testament for mod- 
ern religious education. This discussion concludes by quoting the memorable 
words of W. Robertson Smith, “Of this I am sure, that the Bible does speak 
to the heart of man in words that can only come from God: no historical 
research can deprive me of this conviction, or make less precious the divine 
utterances that speak to the heart”. The third lecture deals with the prophetic 
call to religious, social and moral reform, particularly as it is voiced by the 
earlier prophets. It speaks to our present conditions of pride, luxury and 
material achievements, and calls upon us to amend our ways. In the next 
section the writer treats the old problem of the relation of prophet and priest. 
Fundamentally they are not opposed. All the prophets recognize the value 
of the cultus, and the priests are constantly emphasizing the moral and spirit- 
ual character of sacrifice. Deuteronomy is striking evidence of this very fact. 
“The prophet proclaims that religion must prove its power by transforming 
the relation of man to his fellows, and that the worship of God must issue in 
the service of man”. No priest would deny this. Perhaps the greatest les- 
son of the Old Testament is that of brotherhood. Brotherhood in the Old Tes- 
tament means brotherhood. It is not a wistful fancy but a reality, and as such 
it issues in certain very definite attitudes. The poor man is respected, the 
widows and orphans cared for, and the hungry, wayfaring brethren are hos- 
pitably treated. Moreover the idea of brotherhood is carried beyond the con- 
fines of blood relationship by such internationally minded men as the writers 
of Jonah and Isaiah. The beautiful idyll of Ruth also transcends the narrow 
limitations of nationalism. Certainly we may regard brotherhood as the 
cardinal principle of the Old Testament. An appendix considers the Old 
Testament conception of poverty and riches and is brim full of thought pro- 
voking material for the preacher who has to face an age of capitalism. Pro- 
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fessor McFadyen has given us a fine, sympathetic and realistic treatment of 
“the Message of Israel’’ to the world. 

Power and conviction in preaching this message, and enthusiasm for a 
more devoted study of the Old Testament will be found in Johannes Mein- 
hold’s Das Alte Testament und evangelisches Christentum. This book 
looks at the Old Testameent through the life experiences and attitudes of 
Jesus. It frankly faces the facts and delivers judgment in the spirit of the 
Master. It is a book for Lutherans. Every page capitalizes the scriptural 
attitude of Luther. It speaks with authority to those who have an aversion 
for Old Testament study, and advises the study of Hebrew: the best transla- 
tion is inadequate. A significant statement is quoted from Luther: “Lasst 
uns hart tiber den Sprachen halten ... die Sprachen sind die Scheiden, 
darin dies Messer des Geistes steckt”. There is much with which we may 
disagree, but on the whole this little volume is the finest treatment of the value 
of the Old Testament that has appeared for many a day. Professor Mein- 
hold’s argument is clear and cogent, pursuing its course with increasing mo- 
mentum until the very end. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Twenty-four Views of Marriage. Edited by Clarence A. Spaulding. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 452 pages. $2.50. 


Ehe und Freie Liebe. By Hans Seeliger, Superintendent in Sigmarigen. 
Gitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1931. 75 pages. 1, 20.M. 


Apart from their specific contents, these two books are interesting as 
indicating a parallel trend in the approach to the discussion of marriage and 
the family on both sides of the Atlantic. Both emanate from Christian 
sources and are intended for a circle of Christian readers; yet both seem to 
take for granted that the problem has become too complex to be solved in the 
traditional Christian way. “Believing in a scientific age that the marriage of 
the future must be on a scientific, as well as spiritual, basis,’ Dr. Spaulding 
writes in his Introduction, “provision has been made in the following pages 
for the expression of this phase of the marriage problem.” Seeliger, on the 
other hand, finds in the abnormal social and economic situation in Germany 
a justification for revising the traditional attitude of the church toward the 
ethics of sex. 

Twenty-four Views on Marriage is exactly what its title implies. The 
book was compiled under the auspices of the Presbyterian Assembly’s Com- 
mission on Marriage, Divorce and Remarriage. Every conceivable view is 
included. “Outstanding scientists, physicians, psychiatrists, philosophers, 
have been asked to make their contribution on the subjects of monogamy, sex, 
promiscuity, etc.’ Among the better known contributors we note Maude 
Royden, Bertrand Russell, Toyohiko Kawaga, Joseph Fort Newton, Count 
Keyserling, B. B. Lindsey, Walter Lippmann, Gilbert Murray and Ellen Key. 

Here, then, we have marriage and all that it involves analyzed into its 
constituent elements and each element placed under the microscope and ex- 
amined critically. The good to be gained thereby, according to the editor, is 
that it will enable Christian leaders to obtain “‘a more intelligent understanding 
of the current mind both of the popular masses and of special sociological 
students on what really constitutes marriage and the proper conditions and 
limitations that should be imposed on the privilege of divorce.” 

As a handy volume of reference to all the bizarre views of marriage 
which have been and are being advocated the book may have some value. But 
we doubt whether it will make any constructive contribution toward the Chris- 
tian view of the subject. 

In the first place, the book makes no attempt to evaluate the contents. 
This the individual reader must do for himself. Only those who undertake 
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reading it, therefore, with a clear conviction of what the Christian view is will 
be able to read with discrimination. 

In the second place, the Christian view of marriage is something indi- 
vidual and distinct and cannot be arrived at through a process of syncretism 
or harmonization with what others may say concerning it. As a matter of 
fact, it has always had to maintain itself in opposition to the world’s view. 
The world’s view is interesting, and perhaps it is necessary that Christian 
leaders know something about it, but it is not by way of the psychologist, 
biologist or sociologist that one comes to the acceptance of the Christian view. 
The latter moves in the realm of faith and it is only there that a Christian 
marriage can be consummated and maintained. 

In the third place, the book speaks with too great frankness to make it 
advisable to place in the hands of young people indiscriminately. We know 
that this is a frank age and that there is far less reserve among young people 
today than formerly in the discussion of sex matters. Yet this does not 
relieve the church of the necessity of teaching reverence in the presence of 
the great creative forces of life. Whatever the church contributes to the 
subject should bear the stamp of the distinctly Christian attitude. 

The botanist who analyzes and catalogues our flowers performs a useful 
function in society; but when he is done, the flower in his hand has been de- 
stroyed. So we felt that marriage had fared under the microscopic scrutiny 
of these twenty-four contributors. Its real beauty and fragrance had been 
destroyed. However, in the hands of the skilled teacher the book may serve 
a useful purpose. By way of contrast it may be made to set forth the unique 
beauty and fragrance of Christian marriage. But the love of the good and 
the beautiful must be there first. The book cannot give these, any more than 
a study of botany can be substituted for the appreciation ef the beauty of the 
rose. 

Ehe und Freie Liebe is written from the pastoral point of view. There 
is a note of anxiety, almost of tragedy, running through the book. The author 
sees great elemental forces at work in his native Germany, demoralizing the 
people and calling for plain talk. The housing situation, unemployment, the 
great preponderance of females over males, the large percentage of mar- 
riageable males who refuse to undertake the establishment of a family, the 
threatening increase of crime of abortion and of the practice of using contra- 
ceptives, are challenging the church to speak some helpful word which will 
guide the Christian through the evil day. 

The author reviews briefly the radical proposals of men like Adolf Koch, 
Van der Velde and Anquetil in Germany ; of the Soviet government in Russia, 
and of B. B. Lindsey in America. Taking up the discussion of the Christian 
attitude toward sex, he traces it through Christ, Paul, Augustine, Luther and 
Schleiermacher, concluding with an analysis of the encyclical of Pope Pius XI 
on Christian marriage; of the deliverance of the Anglican Bishops in 1930; 
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and of the Deutsch-evangelische Kundgebung auf den Konigsberger Kirchen- 
tag in 1927. 

The last named deliverance, the author finds, strikes the true evangelical 
note. It does not endeavor in a legalistic way to substitute the conscience of 
the church for the conscience of the individual, but lays down great principles 
and calls upon the church to awaken conscience that men may strive toward 
the attainment of the goal in a spirit of freedom. 

But this very fact has led to criticism of the-statement. It has been 
maintained that it speaks in too general terms and thus fails to meet the spe- 
cific issues which are under debate today. What the masses need is guidance 
in the method of the application of principles to actual situations. They need 
to learn how to discriminate between motives in order that they may take the 
responsibility for their conduct upon themselves. 

And this is the work of the modern pastor. He is confronted with 
specific cases and must deal with individuals. There are norms within which 
his advice must move, but these norms are not laws. They need to be spirit- 
ually interpreted and spiritually applied. What the author considers the 
Christian norms on sex relations and how they may be interpreted to meet 
actual conditions constitutes the concluding half of the book. 

He first contrasts the normative Christian idea of marriage with the 
naturalistic idea on the one hand and the ascetic idea on the other; secondly, 
the normative Christian ideas of spirituality, chastity and modesty with the 
ideas of carnality, impurity of mind and prudery; thirdly, the normative 
Christian idea of the dual purpose of marriage, namely, fellowship of heart 
and mind and the union of the flesh for procreative purposes, with the view 
that marriage is altogether a spiritual communion or altogether for the prop- 
agation of the race; and fourthly, the normative Christian idea of marriage 
as indissoluble and the demand for divorce. 

Judging from the amount of space which the author devotes to the dis- 
cussion of these different aspects of the problem, it appears that the question 
concerning birth control is the most burning one. What shall the pastor ad- 
vise in view of the modern situation? How can the normative Christian 
purpose of marriage be retained and yet the size of the family made to con- 
form to the indispensable requirements of life as it must be lived today? Can 
contraceptive methods be employed without relinquishing the norm? 

We shall let the author answer in his own words: “Where conception 
must be avoided as a matter of duty, there continence through moral self- 
control continues to be the ideal means. Where this ideal cannot be realized, 
one should not forget that every resort to preventive methods is an emergency 
device and results in conduct which does not rest on a true physiological basis 
and therefore is apt to result in sex-reflexes which often lead to neurosis. 

“It is decisive for the Christian that he be ready to assume the responsi- 
bility for his conduct. Christ never committed himself on the question as to 
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what constituted the best form of political government or the right form of 
political economy; he never indicated whether men should or should not 
marry ; whether they should have no children or many children. The message 
of Jesus is independent of times and nations, of social and economic condi- 
tions. For Christ the determining factor was the disposition of the King- 
dom of God. And this disposition of the Kingdom of God constitutes for 
the Christian way of life the pivotal point about which all man’s moral con- 
duct must orientate. Therefore Professor Hellpach rightly says: ‘Had Jesus 
been asked by the Pharisees, Is it right to prevent conception or not, it is likely 
that he would have diverted them as deliberately as he did in the case of the 
tribute money’.” 

The conclusion seems to be that the matter of the size of the family is to 
be placed in the realm of Christian freedom, so far as this is possible, with the 
distinct understanding that one must be able to justify himself before God in 
the light of the Christian conscience. In this way the integrity of the evan- 
gelical conception of the Christian life is to be preserved and at the same time 
the necessary adjustments made which the abnormal conditions under which 
people must live seem to call for. 

One can sense the tremendous pressure which the course of events is 
bringing to bear upon the church in Germany, but we doubt whether any 
good will accrue either to the church or to society by the kind of reasoning 
here set forth. Moral self-control is not popular in any sphere at the present 
day and it may be futile to appeal to it as a remedy for the situation; but the 
fault lies not with the remedy but with the whole scheme of education which 
fails to produce self-control. It is in that direction that the church should 
exert its effort, and even though it may be the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, it should steadily refuse to compromise its high purpose even for 
the sake of meeting an abnormal condition. 

What compromise on this question will lead to can be surmised from the 
church’s experience with the question of divorce. There can be no doubt that 
the disposition of the Kingdom of God toward divorce is to regard it as some- 
thing sinful, breaking of what God has declared to be his will with respect 
to marriage. In other words, one of the norms of Christian marriage is that 
it be indissoluble. Yet notwithstanding this norm even Christian marriages 
suffer dissolution by reason of sin. But instead of emphasizing the norm 
and so preserving a distinctly Christian conscience on divorce the church has 
emphasized the legal aspects which justify divorce and so diverted even the 
mind of Christians from the normal requirements of a Christian marriage to 
an undue justification of legal divorce. In this way it has been able to effect 
a modus vivendi for Christians in a world of sin, but at the same time it has 
materially weakened the power of the Christian conscience and so opened the 
way to all manner of abuse. 

The same result will follow in the wake of any legal justification by the 
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church of the use of contraceptives, however much it may surround their use 
with moral prescriptions. That the practice will continue in some form may 
be taken for granted, for it is endemic to the human race. Under abnormal 
conditions the practice may assume the form of an epidemic, so that even 
Christians find themselves swept along by a strong current of public opinion. 
It is then to be expected that there will be those who will clamor to have the 
church’s conscience brought into harmony with the conscience of the world. 
But to do so will make it inestimably more difficult to. return to the norm 
when the abnormal conditions have been rectified, as is bound to happen 
sooner or later. In the meantime the disposition of the Kingdom of God 
must remain invariable and uncompromising through the storm and stress of 
changing conditions. To accommodate it to the passing whim of an un- 
natural civilization is the surest way to destroy the church’s influence. Had 
the post apostolic church accommodated itself to the widespread practices of 
abortion and child-exposure in its day, it would soon have lost its moral vigor 
and been without influence in the world. The same danger is threatening the 
church today, and it behooves its leaders to have the far vision of the prophets 
who can discern the trend of the times and guide the church safely through its. 
period of temptation. 

To return to the discussion of Pastor Seeliger’s little book, we would 
recommend its reading for two reasons; first, because it is a sincere and timely 
discussion of some mooted questions in the ethics of family life, written in 
the main from a Christian point of view and having in mind especially the 
pastor who finds himself confronted with perplexing situations at the present 
time ; and second, because it is illuminating of the conditions existing in Ger- 
many and in some respects indicative of a situation which the church in all 
civilized lands may have to face in the near future. 

E. E. FIscHER 


Introduction to the History of Science. By George Sarton. Published for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, by the Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore. Vol. I, 
1927; xi, 839 pages. $10.00. Vol. II (in two parts), 1931; xxxv and xvi, 1251 
pages. $12.00. 


The author of this monumental work describes his purpose in the introductory chap- 
ter of the first volume. It is “to explain briefly, yet as completely as possible, the de- 
velopment of one essential phase of human civilization which has not yet received suf- 
ficient attention—the development of science, that is, of systematized positive knowledge’. 
The period of the first volume extends from the “Dawn of Greek and Hebrew Knowledge” 
down to the second half of the eleventh century of the Christian era. The seccnd volume 
includes the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

One of the most attractive and valuable features of this “Introduction” is its in- 
clusiveness. Here is represented not merely the development of systematized knowledge 
in Greek and Roman Classical times and in the Occidental world. The learning and 
knowledge of the Near and Far East also comes in for generous consideration. After 
the fifth century B. C., the divisions consist of fifty years of time. Each period has one 
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or more characteristic and important names which designate it. For example, the second 
half of the sixth century is called “the time of Alexander of Tralles”; the first half of 
the seventh century, “the time of Hsiian Tsang”; the first half of the thirteenth century, 
“the time of Robert Grosseteste, Ibn al-Baitar, and Jacob Anatoli”, This method of 
period designation has unusual value in giving the student a view of the whole “land- 
scape”, and in enabling him to see the eminences; it helps him see in which part of the 
world the weight of knowledge lay at any one time. It is instructive to have the judg- 
ment of the learned author with respect to particular times in the history of the world’s 
knowledge. 

The “Introduction to the History of Science” includes all branches of investigation 
and knowledge. In each period attention is given to a survey of the science of the time, 
and to the philosophical and theological background; then follows a consideration of 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, technology, natural history, medicine, historiography, 
philology, etc. The reference to philosophy and theology should prove of special in- 
terest to the readers of The Lutheran Church Quarterly. 

This work readily lends itself to different uses. One may read the introductory chap- 
ter in each volume and the survey at the beginning of each period (the author calls these 
“the synthetic parts of the book”), and thus have a connected presentation of the whole 
subject. Or one may use the book as a work of reference. For the latter purpose the 
work is supplied with thorough and full indexes, and with complete and up-to-date bib- 
liographies. This work should quickly find a place in every reference library. 

Too great credit can not be given the author of so great and useful a work as this. 
It is admirably fitted to-be a bridge builder between the sciences and the schools and the 
scholars. It is not unproductive of the feeling that there is a true and real relationship 
between the different fields of human knowledge. In his treatment of the material the 
author has preserved as objective an attitude as one might hope for, and he has been 
quite factual in the presentation of the material. Both qualities are especially com- 
mendable in a work of this kind. 

From an indication by the writer in the preface to the second volume we may hope 
for a continuation of this work, which will deal with the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. We await with interest the appearance of further volumes on this subject. 

GrorcE R, SELTZER 


Life: Outlines of General Biology. By Sir Arthur Thompson and Patrick Geddes. Two 
volumes, 1515 pages. Illustrated; with Appendices, extensive Bibliography, and 
Index. New York: Harper & Brothers. $15.00. 


Less than a year ago there appeared the encyclopedic “The Science of Life” by Wells, 
Huxley, and Wells. Now appears another set of volumes which are easily as encyclo- 
pedic, and as concerns the fundamental viewpoint, neo-vitalistic, hence far less mecha- 
nistic. They are adequate to the title to the last degree. But they are more than that. 
They happen to be the product of the ripe scholarship of two foremost scientific men who 
have both passed their threescore and ten. Here one finds not merely scientist but 
essayist, literateur, philosopher and pedagogue as well. For to these two old men life is 
far more than a mechanical concourse of atoms or fortuitous circumstances or cellular 
chromosomes; life is an actively biological, psychological and sociological sum of 
values. The two volumes are conspicuous for their scientific wisdom but also for their 
sanity and balance—which may be attributable partly to the fine strain of humor which 
runs throughout, likely giving the authors the greater poise. These two old men philoso- 
phize over the outreaching ramifications of their sciences after the fashion of moralizing 
essayists. 
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The two volumes will furnish a university course in the technique and the cultural 
value of the biological sciences and also delicious study to the reader as he goes. He 
may not accept conclusively their coordination of the sciences any more than he follows 
that given by Comte long ago. But his outlook on the totality of life will be broadened 
and deepened, and his efforts toward the coordination of knowledge will be strengthened. 

CarroL_t J. RocKEY 


Biology in Human Affairs. Edited by Edward M. East:-—New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1931. $3.50. 


As traditional illusions of the past have been replaced by demonstrated truth, so 
mathematical, physical and chemical concepts have in turn guided human thought into 
new channels despite all checks and hindrances. Now it is asked that biological ideas be 
received on terms of equality with those of the other sciences, for while biology is still 
associated in the minds of many people with its older phase of natural history alone, the 
biologist more perhaps than any other scientist has contributed to the practical welfare 
and security of man. Hence this symposium volume wherein scientists of repute remind 
us what has been accomplished in the more immediate sub-sciences of biology—heredity, 
medicine, public health, sociology, psychology, zoology, physiology with their various 
applications in education, industry, nutrition and efforts to increase the food resources. 
Nor are the problems which at present confront the research worker in this field neglected. 

The first section of the book is concerned with the philosophy of biology and the 
validity of its conclusions. Basic to the contribution biology has made is the evolution 
concept. The scientific attitude of mind is regarded as the only position worthy of the 
species; the scientist has the duty of propagating his belief. Scant sympathy is extended 
those present day philosophers who trust in speculation rather than observation, and who 
disdain the vulgar use of hand and eye—the proper procedure of the private secretary of 
nature. Believers in literary humanism who consider that progress ended with the 
Greek tradition are considered to be suffering from an inferiority complex. The two 
remaining sections are illustrative of the contribution of biology to a scientific humanism 
through the fields already indicated. They show that certain problems formerly con- 
sidered incapable of solution are within reach of the inquiring mind. The historical re- 
searches of the sociologists have opened up the way to a more acceptable framework of 
society based on reason and knowledge. The geneticists have solved the mechanical 
problem of heredity, and have given us a clue as to the factors involved in somatic de- 
velopment. The psychologists have demonstrated that the activities of the mind have a 
physical basis, and are coming to a point where they can tell us not only how we learn 
and what we learn but also what we do with our learning, and what our learning does 
with us. The fallacy of behaviorism is dealt with at length. Medicine and surgery can 
increase the average expectation of life at birth to 60-70 years and this span can be made 
relatively free from disease. There is also extended discussion of the means by which 
man increases his food supply, and thus makes it possible to feed some 20,000,000 addi- 
tional people with the advent of each new season. 

However, we are assured that there are doubts as to the limit of science in solving 
the world’s problems. It can not do away with all the trouble of the human race and 
transform this into the best of all possible worlds. Science does to a large extent 
recognize that improper conditioning of the mind, to use a behavioristic term, is the cause 
of more unhappiness than all other factors combined, for to face the truth, the members 
of the human race have lied to each other systematically and continually since speech 
began. They started on this invidious course through ignorance and may persist in it 
for the same reason, but in the main they persist because they are afraid to face reality. 
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Can such a mental condition rooted in the dawn of human experience be changed? It is 
changing and changing rapidly, and those who have made the change are satisfied that 
life is richer and more attractive than before. The known is not always pleasing, but it 
is less terrifying than the unknown. The preceding illustrates the challenging character 
of this well coordinated volume. 

N. M. Grier 


The Great Amphibium. By Joseph Needham. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. 180 pages. $1.75. 


Just two years ago Needham put out his Skeptical Biologist which had been heralded 
by the publishers as a reconciliation of science and religion. His reconciliation proved to 
be no reconciliation at all for the reason that whatever reconciliation there was had to 
be effected subjectively within each human breast, not objectively between the two 
spheres of thought. 

The volume under review follows the same line of thought as the Skeptical Biologist 
and arrives at the same conclusion. The subtitle indicates that it consists of four lectures 
delivered at the first general Conference of the Student Christian Movement on the 
general theme of religion in a world dominated by science. The title has reference to 
Sir Thomas Brown’s statement in his Religio Medici: “Thus is Man that great and true 
Amphibium whose nature is disposed to live, not only like other creatures in divers 
elements, but in divided and distinguished worlds.” 

Prof. Needham, who is a Catholic, maintains that man should be religious. He de- 
scribes the characteristics of science and religion and the consequent attitudes of the 
scientific and religious minds. The two do not harmonize at all; in fact they are antipo- 
dal. The concept of sin has no scientific meaning; other religious facts and terms are 
likewise meaningless or perhaps irritating to science. Science and religion cannot be 
fused, and any attempt to fuse them is hopeless; scientific Deism is inadequate, and any 
attempt to make religion logical to a scientist is a waste of effort. Needham deplores the 
fact that the required ethical neutrality of science sifts down through the body politic and 
affects populations adversely ; yet he welcomes the age of experimental ethics. He main- 
tains that religion has had its heydey in the Middle Ages and that “the religious age will 
not recur.” The book is not equal to the larger and fuller former volume but it is well 
worth reading and is worth its price. 

CarroL_L J. Rockey 


What Dare I Think? The Challenge of Modern Science to Human Action and Belief. 
By Julian Huxley. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1931. 278 pages. $2.50 


Julian Huxley, like his famous grandfather, is a keen and daring thinker, and when 
he issues a book under such a title one knows not just what to expect. His preface states 
that he had intended to entitle the volume either “Scientific Humanism” or “Essays in 
Scientific Humanism” and changed his mind for various plausible reasons. 

However, the volume under review is nothing other than scientific humanism. It is 
a series of essays and lectures, some of which were delivered before the Henry LaBarre 
Jayne Foundation in Philadelphia and others before the Conway Foundation for the 
Ethical Society in London. They start placidly enough with biology in human affairs, 
gain momentum as he deals with “Science and Human Nature” and “Scientific Human- 
ism”, and come to a glorious Huxleyan climax in the last two chapters on “Science, 
Religion and Human Nature” and “Science and the Future of Religion’. 

Huxley does not believe that there is a personal God. As a separate, independent 
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personality or power God simply does not exist. Huxley is a mechanist and of course 
for him there is neither need nor place for an immanent God within a self-sufficient work- 
ing universe nor for a transcendent God outside it. Huxley maintains that belief in a 
personal God is the second stage in the evolution of religion. He himself is one of the 
prophets and expounders of the third or coming stage, Scientific Humanism. He wants 
a new religion without a god and he frames the postulates for it on the basis of the 
purely natural theology provided by the newer science. Religion as a function of human 
nature he approves but present-day theism must be dismantled. He maintains that its 
very first fundamental premise of a separate, independent God is wrong because science 
has ruled such a-God and such an idea of God definitely out. 

Huxley is a discerning thinker and the book is provocative of thought. Though 
awry on theology his pronouncements must go along with those of other prominent pres- 
ent day scientists to furnish thought and starting points in the orientations of a future 
philosophy of religion. 

CarRoLL J. ROCKEY 


Has Science Discovered God? A Symposium of Modern Opinion. E., H. Cotton, Edi- 
tor. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Ix + 308 pages. $3.50. 


This seems to be the day of symposia dealing with the general subject of the rela- 
tion between science and religion. Of all that this reviewer has seen the present volume 
is by far the best. The title is somewhat of a misnomer; it should be: “Can Science 
Discover God?” Some of the papers have been selected from previous volumes of the 
respective authors, but other essays have been written for the volume under review. 

Kirtley Mather of Harvard writes on Geology. H. D. Curtis, astronomer of Michi- 
gan, contributes a most commendable article in which he maintains that no theory of the 
universe can be complete which does not include and account for the spirit of man. 
Edwin G. Conklin, the famous biologist of Princeton, believes that there must be some- 
thing wrong with a philosophy which cannot be lived; to him the test of truth is not 
logic but liveability. He believes that science shows plainly that there is a purpose and 
plan in the universe; there is also good. Hence this leads to the hypothesis that there 
must be a God. Furthermore, on the basis of experience atheism leads to fatalism and 
despair while theism leads to faith, hope and love; hence theism is the far more whole- 
some and constructive in experience. George Patrick, psychologist of the University of 
Iowa, makes a fine analytical contribution which does away with physico-chemical 
mechanistic, materialistic philosophy. William MacDougall of Duke refers frequently 
to his published works, but his article maintains an excellent idealistic trend. Sir J. 
Arthur Thompson writes one of the finest and most enlightening essays of the book; he 
maintains that God is in.a different category and there is little likelihood that science can 
ever discover Him. H. T. Stetson, astronomer of Ohio Wesleyan, gives a commendable 
exposition which can furnish starting points for constructive reasoning in any effort at a 
new philosophy of religion. J. Malcolm Bird, of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, contributes an article based on his researches. Other articles in the book are 
excerpts taken from the published writings of Eddington, Millikan, Einstein, Julian 
Huxley, Michael Pupin, John Langdon-Davies, Sir James Jeans and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Symposia have their distinct limitations. But on the other hand they do present 
many different viewpoints and therein lies a virtue on such a subject; and contributed 
articles limited to so many thousand words usually get down to brass tacks. The man 
who wants to know just what the relationship between science and religion may be, or 
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what some scientific thinkers judge it should be, and who cannot buy quantities of books 
to discover, will find this volume a gold mine. 
Carrot, J. Rockey 


The New Freedom in the Natural Order. By Charles F. Wishart. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. 263 pages. $2.50. 


Among the criteria that appear to be so necessarily involved in the setting up of a 
modern and defensible apologetic for Christian theism and its interpretation of the world, 
two stand out preeminently: such an apologetic ought to be both reasonable and vital. 
By reasonable we here mean not only that rational categories are rigorously applied but 
that room may be made in a legitimate manner, i. e., without violating what is known by 
way of the reasoning processes, for the non-logical factors of experience (if there are 
any) ; and by vital we mean that our conclusions are of such a nature that they make a real 
difference to us both in our apprehensions and our behaviors. If any world view is to 
take hold of the modern mind schooled in the crisscrossings of critical thought such a 
view must, it seems, at least meet these two tests. 

The chief merit of President Wishart’s book (and to this reviewer the heart of it) 
is the setting forth of a type of apologetic which meets these very tests. That the 
tone of the book is definitely apologetic the author would be the last to deny, for through- 
out he takes a definite stand in behalf of a position which seems unequivocal in its con- 
viction and personal enough to rise at crucial points to the plane of intimate testimony ; 
but it is not the old-fashioned apology that he writes. 

The older apologetic seemed to say: “My church, my tradition, right or wrong, my 
church, my tradition”; the newer while accepting “my church, my tradition” qualifies 
it by sifting the necessary from the unnecessary, the essential from the less or unessential, 
the valid from the indefensible, the permanent from the transitory, the reasonable from 
the unreasonable, the vital from the inconsequential. The reader gets the feeling through- 
out that the author is not defending his metaphysical and religious views merely to meet 
the more or less sophisticated mind on the modern campus by way of a note of accom- 
modation; but, rather, one feels that he is sharing his conclusions which have come as 
earnings through a long period of critical reflecting. Those who have heard him—the 
chapters in this book constitute selected public discourses—know that his preaching is 
characteristically philosophical; his is the type of mind that is restless in the face of any 
alleged conclusion which has been reached without a background of reasonable justifica- 
tions. It is the type of religious writing that is sorely needed today. 

It is, of course, impossible to review in the cramped quarters of this journal the 
interplay of the various arguments involved in this apologetic. Dr. Wishart makes a great 
deal out of the implications of the findings and theories of contemporary physicists, e. g., 
the ultimate nature of matter and the non-mechanistic behavior of ultimate units. The 
impression is given at one point that the modern reduction of so-called matter to proc- 
esses and events argues directly into the hands of a spiritualistic interpretation of the 
world. While it appears to be true that this does pave the way for such an interpreta- 
tion it does not necessarily argue for it; for, may not such processes be non-spiritual and 
non-physical in character? That the author realizes the need for a further argument to 
such a spiritualistic interpretation, however, is assured the reader, and the impression is 
corrected when he draws from other sources to sustain that interpretation that unless the 
world is at heart as much as it is in its highest expression (the realm of the spirit), it is 
surely an enigma and a sorry spectacle. Again, the “new freedom” which modern physi- 
cal science announces as a testimony of conversion from its mechanistic cocksureness of a 
former day is made out by the author to be a qualified freedom; and this is a necessary in- 
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terpretation both in the realm of a world which seems to have a certain stability about it, 
an upward though irregular trend, and in the realm of moral responsibility where, unless. 
there is order in the freedom, man becomes an irresponsible and pathetic moral phantom. 

The book abounds in fine ethical insights which carry the same reasonable and vital 
appeal. This is particularly true of the essay entitled “On Being Afraid of Mr. Littimer” 
where a wholesome tonic is skilfully prepared especially for aspiring youth. The author 
is an artist in apt illustrations. To this reviewer, the chapter dealing with implications. 
drawn from an Atlantic City scene, “Backs to the Sea”, is a model of homiletic art. 

The “New Freedom” is not only the title of this book; it is the essence of it. Old 
themes are freely-reinterpreted and freely rephrased. There is nothing of the spirit of the 
trite and the formal in these discussions; there is orthodoxy, to be sure, but it is not the 
old type which wilts before the open sunlight of fresh insights and understandings. What- 
ever is right and true in the Christian point of view can stand the spirit of freedom if 
honestly applied—this is the impression one gains of this worthy type of preaching and 
from these pages. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


The Shining Mystery of Jesus. By Douglas Edwards, M.A., with an Introduction by 
the Bishop of Manchester. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. 
xiii + 178 pages. 6/- net. 


The writer of this notice was led to secure this little book by the attractiveness of its 
title. When he received it he discovered that it was an apologetic work, instead of a 
devotional one, as he surmised from the title. Having read the book he feels quite in 
the debt of the author, who has brought him much in the way of instruction, interpreta- 
tion, and inspiration from the evangelical accounts of Jesus’ Person, life, and work. 

While the book is untechnical and well adapted to the needs of general readers, it is 
precise both in thought and in expression. The use made of the Synoptic Gospels is 
effective and convincing. Mr. Edwards divides his work into three heads: “the Unique 
Figure”, “the Unique Act”, and “the Unique Dogma”. The Kingdom of Heaven is the 
“unique act”; the Resurrection and the divine Atonement constitute the “unique dogma”. 
Throughout, the tone is thoroughly evangelical, and the position Christocentric. The 
Shining Mystery of Jesus is an admirable example of what can be done in the way of 
“restating theology” without doing violence either to the historic Faith or to sound and 
trustworthy scholarship. It is written in charming style and will amply repay the 
thoughtful reader who allows it to speak to his mind and heart. 

GeorcE R. SELTZER. 


The Christian Faith and Life. By Rev. William Temple, Archbishop of York. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 139 pages. $1.50. 


Eight addresses delivered in the University Church at Oxford University in Febru- 
ary 1931. At the end of each chapter is a scripture passage which shows the thought 
upon which the address is based. The chapters are suggestive and thoughtful: What Do 
We Mean By God? The Place of Christ in History; Is There a Moral Standard? Sin 
and Repentance; the Meaning of the Crucifixion; the Holy Spirit in Life; Prayer and 
the Sacraments ; the Christian Society. 

Archbishop Temple is a student of modern problems. The stimulating power of his 
thought will appear in the following quotations: 

“Our moral standard is the mind of Christ and there have been very few who will 
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venture to criticize it. In fact, as you study it, as you put it before your conscience, your 
conscience responds. But if that is the standard, and we are sincere about it, of course 
‘the immediate result is a sense of desperate humiliation.” 

“And remember that the only object of using words in your prayers is to fix your 
own thoughts, not to give information to God. He can read your thoughts, but your 
thoughts are likely to be very vague and wandering unless you fix them by means of 
words. It is for your own sake, not for God’s that you put your prayer into words.” 

“Every Christian is a missionary and if he is not a missionary he is not yet truly 
or deeply a Christian at all. He may be seeking to become one; but he is not yet one 
who has received the love of Christ in his soul; because that love is of such a kind that, 
wherever it is, it must go on to give itself to others.” 

Eart J. BowMAn 


Personal Problems of Conduct and Religion. By John G. McKenzie. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1932, 144 pages. $1.25. 


In an age when many aspiring scientists and philosophers are trying to divorce Re- 
ligion from reality it is refreshing to find an authority dealing with problems of living in 
a wholesome, helpful fashion. Personal Problems of Conduct and Religion is neither a 
polemic nor an apologetic. It is just a brief, able facing of facts that cause so many 
people anxious hours and suggestions for meeting them helpfully. 

As a pastor, professor, lecturer, Professor McKenzie has been privileged to meet with 
many troubled souls who are earnestly seeking light on life’s problems. He has been 
deeply interested for years in helping those afflicted with nervous troubles, moral con- 
flicts, or religious doubts. Each chapter of this book deals with some concrete problem 
which he has actually faced with one of his patients. He is convinced that many of the 
severer forms of neuroticism could be prevented if treated with understanding, and that 
many parents could have been saved from making a fatal mistake in coping with a “diffi- 
cult” child, if only they had been taught to deal with such. The practical character of 
this book can best be judged by a glance at a few of the topics discussed: “An Adolescent 
Problem”, “The Problem of Growing Up”, “The Troubles of Old Age”, “Psychology of 
Sleeplessness”, “The Delinquent Child”, “Our Regrets and Our Fears”, “Psychology of 
Faith”. 

While the book is deeply devotional throughout it does not hesitate to call upon facts 
of reason, logic and experience to show what “God hath wrought”. The author believes 
that the mass of humanity can be lured from its painful neurotic doubts to happy, trust- 
ing confidence if it can be helped to face its problems in the light of God’s forgiveness, and 
his willingness and ability “to keep that which is entrusted to him’. God, prayer and 
immortality are real, and when faith in them dominates life new creatures become 
apostles of a better world. The book should be a help to every minister who is con- 
cerned with the needs of humanity. 

M. Hapwin FIscHER 


The Day of Worship. Edited by William Watters Davis. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932. 164 pages. $1.00. 


The editor is the secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance of the State of Maryland. 
The book is a study of the Sunday question in relation to many of the aspects of our 
modern life. Each of the sixteen chapters ends with questions for further thought and 
discussion, and with references to other works which bear on the subject. No better idea 
of the book can be given than to name the chapters and their authors: 
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Foreword—Rev. John H. Willey; Introduction—Bishop McDowell; the Day and 
God—Rev. Charles R. Erdman; the Day and the Book—Bishop Candler; the Day and 
Man—Dr. Howard A. Kelly; the Day and the Home—Rey. I. J. Van Ness; the Day and 
the Church—Rev. C. E. Torlines; the Day and Youth—Rev. Harvey D. Hoover; the 
Day and Recreation—Rev. Floyd Tomkins; the Day and the Non-Christian World— 
Rey. Arthur Sherman; the Day and the Nation—Senator Ransdell; the Day and In- 
dustry—Bishop McConnell; the Lord’s Day and Business—Roger Babson; the Day 
through the Ages—Reyv. J. C. Broomfield; the Day and the New Age—Rev. Charles E. 
Schaeffer; the Glories of the Day—Rev. David G. Wylie. 

The authors represent many denominations. The last chapter consists of quotations 
in favor of observing Sunday by Presidents, Statesmen, Judges and other prominent 
persons. The book is a strong defense of the Lord’s Day against the encroachments of 
business and commercialized amusements. Readers who are interested in preserving the 
day against its enemies will enjoy the book and welcome its appearance. 

Eart J. BowMan 


Lyric Religion. By H. Augustine Smith. New York: The Century Co., 1931. KV 
+ 517 pages. $3.50. 


Pastors and Religious Educators seeking to expand and deepen worship experiences 
and appreciations in their communities will find in a rich mine of information and sug- 
gestion worth developing. Experience of many years as Professor of the Fine Arts at 
Boston University has provided an equipment of unusual skills for work in this field. 
But Dr. Smith brings more than knowledge and technique to his work. With artistic 
feeling, the outgrowth of a consecrated, sympathetic spirit, he enriches the content with 
a devotional expression that cannot fail to enlarge the appreciations of those who study 
the masters with him. 

Lyric Religion is preeminently a student’s book. Its aim is to make vital the musical 
ministries of the church through worship and song. By describing the setting, the au- 
thor’s inspiration, etc., it enables one to share something of the sacred insight that goes 
beyond visible, outward circumstances, to the hidden, inner life of the soul. It is seeing 
beyond our problems, disappointments and sorrows that enables us to be assured that in 
spite of heartaches and loss there “standeth God within the shadows, keeping watch above 
His own”. 

This treatment of one hundred fifty of the best beloved hymns in American usage is 
especially helpful to the present age. Not infrequently our sacred hymns are made the 
occasion of juggling and jest by the dramatic, acrobatic song leader at popular gatherings. 
Sensitive souls may be unable to explain the hurt they feel when noble hymns are thus 
trailed in the dust, and many a susceptible youth will fail forever to respond at his best 
to the ennobling strains thus reduced to the commonplace. Dr. Smith is an apostle of 
intelligent congregational singing, History enforces his arguments that every great ad- 
vance in life has been accompanied by song. The Reformation, the great revivals, etc., 
are worthy examples. Dr. Smith would help people become “students of lyric religion, 
searchers after its hidden treasures, its factual history, it romance and biography, its 
geographic and international implications, its interest to the foreign traveler, its brilliant 
metaphors and pictures and drama, its processions, coronations, and reformations, its call 
to battle and to peace after victory, its shrines of worship—in short, the spiritual ex- 
perience of the human race in all the ages”. 

How can one enter into the heights and depths of great feeling without knowledge of 
the situations and motives that made them? With limited intelligence and average 
musical ear anyone may sing the words and gain something from the singing. But one 
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must go into the crucible if he would bring refined gold to the world. This is precisely 
what Lyric Religion aims to help us to do. Its author believes that people will find joy 
in singing when they are led into an intelligent appreciation of it. 

The plan followed throughout is: The text of the hymn, with omitted stanzas sup- 
plied where our present rendering does not give the full text. Where possible the differ- 
ent editions and emendations are brought together for study. Then follow the Biblical 
text or texts, the story of the hymn, a brief biography of the author, the hymn tune and 
something about its composer. Sometimes a different score is appended, and a hymn 
analysis or suggestions for its most effective use. These are most helpful to the busy 
man who would make his worship appealing and uplifting. 

The hymns treated are noted in the table of contents, making it easy to locate the 
selection sought. In the back of the book is a complete bibliography and indexes covering 
the following subjects: rituals, responsive readings, services of worship; dramatized 
hymns; poetry correlated with the hymns; sidelights (A mine of useful information on 
various hymn topics) ; classification of hymns by centuries; sources of hymn tunes; scrip- 
ture passages; hymns arranged by subjects; authors and translators; composers and 
sources; general subject index. 

The book, royal 8vo, is well made, is set in good type and contains some very ap- 
propriate illustrations. The worship services, responsive readings, picture service and 
dramatizations are very helpful. Leaders interested in improving the worship service 
will want this contribution to lyric religion. 

M. Hapwin FIscHER 


Liberating the Lay Forces of Christianity. (Lectures on the Ayer Foundation at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School). By John R. Mott. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. 175 pages. $2.00. 


Every serious minded Christian must be greatly impressed by two obvious conditions 
in the present world situation. The first is the universal crying need of individuals and 
masses, as well as of society at large, for the answer which is found in the Gospel 
preached and lived by Jesus and the early apostles. The second is the deplorable lack of 
kinship between these first Christians and present day disciples in point of self-sacri- 
ficing service and the application of Kingdom principles in response to this universal cry. 
Surely here is a mighty challenge to every apologetic, retrenching and impotent church 
that calls itself Christian. 

This splendid volume by Dr. Mott, a prince of power among Christianity’s laymen, 
is particularly timely in this generation. World forces, lately liberated, at the same time 
that they have abundantly blessed, have also cruelly enslaved us and have confused, be- 
wildered and threatened to destroy us. We continuously pray for the release of available 
corresponding spiritual resources that will counterbalance, direct and control these physi- 
cal powers for humanity’s ultimate good. Such resources are latent in personalities. 

Dr. Mott draws upon a personal experience of forty years of eminent success in 
liberating the energies of Christian laymen in five continents, as well as upon world wide 
contacts with effective laymen’s movements. He ably points out the tremendous power 
these released lay forces have exercised in the advancement of the Kingdom. A number 
of practical, workable plans are proposed whereby potential Christian powers can be 
made dynamic for a world that is suffering tragically from a surplus of church members 
who lack an historic and realistic sense of their calling. 

Any leader of a Christian congregation must be thoroughly satisfied with the disciple- 
ship of his people, if, knowing of the treatment of this theme at the hand of Dr. Mott, he 
neglects making its message available for himself. It also has a happy word or two for 
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the minister who has never known or who has forgotten part of the story about liberating 


the clerical forces of Christianity. 
D. F. Putman . 


The Present Day Summons to the World Mission of Christianity. By John R. — 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1931. 325 pages. $2.50. 


The fundamental principles of a devout soul here find expression on a subject that 
has his entire loyalty and has claimed his best energies, From time to time in great 
hours and crises during the last thirty years the reviewer has studied the author. Per- 
haps it would be enough to say that this venture marks the highest point attained, and 
that it runs “true to form” in all its positions. The book, which is written out of an 
intimate study and many visitations of all foreign mission lands such as no other world 
leader has had, embodies the author’s lectures delivered at Vanderbilt University. Three 
chapters are added: “Race”, “the Indigenous Church”, and “the Home Base”. Every 
student of missions will be grateful for the rich bibliography. i 

Dr. Mott has given most fully and clearly his views of the great missionary en- 
terprise, and more than in any of his previous books he has emphasized the divine char- 
acter of the task. At the same time he clearly holds to his conception of those human 
elements of method and progress which he has always maintained as essential to its ulti- 
mate success. He holds consistently to the main thesis, that a united Protestantism can- 
not fail in the great task that Christ has entrusted to his church, and that if its work 
could only show greater and more constructive cooperation, it would and could be more 
effective in speedily bringing about the end desired by our Lord. 

No one can fail to be greatly helped by the ripe experience of this leader in the 
cause of world evangelization, whether we are ready to accept all his plan, either to 
cooperate with him in all the purposes and plans of the International Missionary Council, 
or are determined to seek a more fundamental basis of cooperation in faith and order. It 
may for the present be enough to try to work together to fulfill our Lord’s command and 
plan, and, in harmony and brotherly love, walk with those who are committed to the same 
great task. But we cannot forget the compelling power of a united and harmonious faith, 
with which we must conquer the nations and establish the Kingdom. 

The author has enriched the whole church of the Living God by his informing and 
compelling summons to the unfinished task of World Missions. All leaders owe him a 
debt of gratitude. He has challenged the spirit of every Christian man and woman by 
this rich illuminating statement. He calls on the lay forces at home not to allow “untaken 
forts in the rear” in Christian America, but to grapple with them and with their material- 
ism and secularism, and thus to release the whole church in meeting the challenge of an 
unevangelized world. 


L. B. WotF 


The Historical Backgrounds of Early Methodist Enthusiasm. By Umphrey Lee, Ph.D. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 176 pages. $3.00. ‘ 


Practically in every age the idea of “enthusiasm” or inspiration—the author uses’ 
the terms interchangeably—is like “a tiny vessel on a stormy sea”. While greatly in 
demand, while always used and abused, the idea of “enthusiasm” from the days of the 
“revellings of Bacchus” to the illuminations of the English Dissenters, was a fit subject 
for suspicion, criticism and attack by the conservative elements of the different ages. 
The author, who attempts in this little volume to trace the history of an “idea” from. 
ancient culture through early Christian thinking and the ramifications of Medieval: and. 
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Reformation thinking to the rise of Methodism in England, has succeeded well in the 
limited space in giving the history of the idea of “inspiration”. In a true and scientific 
way he has gone to the sources of the different eras. As one considers the dangers and 
difficulties facing the historians who attempt to record and interpret the various facts and 
phases of certain movements down through time, the still more hazardous task of the 
recording the history of an idea is evident. 

In reading the book one can easily be overcome with the suspicion that the author 
sets out with a very definite idea and draws on his sources to prove his point. That, of 
course, is no new danger. Many a good scholar has suffered the same fate. Generally 
suppressed, especially down through the Christian era, the idea of “enthusiasm” found 
no real outlet until Methodism appeared, and here did not fall into the snare of the 
“mystic’s passive pietism’” nor into the “enthusiast’s unrestrained individualism”. Re- 
ligion shifted its interests from intellectual enthusiasm to religious experience. “Activ- 
ism’ now became the outlet for “enthusiasm”, “inspiration”. The pragmatic genius of 
John Wesley made this possible. 

The tremendous sweep of time treated in so few pages begets generalizations that are 
dangerous and not always quite exact. In dealing with the Reformation period the author 
naturally refers to the “enthusiasts” of that day, the Zwickauer Brethren and Anabap- 
tists. But to generalize on Luther’s or Calvin’s doctrine of inspiration from these ex- 
treme relations is neither fair nor scientific. Many writers seem to enjoy especially to 
pick on poor Luther in his most “enthused” moments and quote—without reference to the 
medieval language or psychology—the worst phrases to be found. The “spirit” of the 
Zwickauer Brethren was a danger to the peace of the times. Luther, in other places, in 
the sweetest language speaks of the work of the Spirit. The Lutheran Confessions of this 
day do not teach any cut and dried theory of inspiration. Generally speaking Luther 
seems to hold to the following as an attack against the extremists of his time and as a 
defense of the sanctity of Scripture. According to Luther inspiration comes only through 
the Word. While the Word came to the writers by inspiration, this Word again is the 
“Vehicle” of that inspiration to individuals today. Luther would not deny the possibility 
of a present day inspiration or call it “enthusiasm”. However the “illumination”, as the 
Anabaptist contended to enjoy, could not come directly from God through the Spirit, but, 
Luther would contend, from God through the Spirit with the Word as the “vehicle”. 
Luther’s doctrine of the priesthood of all believers would make this continued inspiration 
part of their privilege as “special gifts”. 

Luther differs from Calvin more than the author seems to bring out. Calvin also 
makes the Word the “vehicle” of inspiration. By necessity, however, Calvin’s theological 
position on predestination demands a limitation of Luther’s position. The World, in a very 
specific sense, was only for the elect. In Calvin’s doctrine of inspiration there is in a 
way a double-action theory. To the elect the Spirit bears witness in regard to the in- 
spiration of the Word. Without this witness of the Spirit no one, not even the elect, can 
be assured as to the validity of the Word. The elect in turn draw “inspiration” from the 
Word. 

The little volume is carefully and scientifically prepared. Its documentation is good 
and it has in addition a well selected bibliography. More and larger works of the same 
character, giving opportunity for more detailed and exact conclusions, would help much 
to solve the problem of the power of an “idea” in the making of church history. 

James J. Raun 
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The Ethical Religion of Zoroaster. By Miles Menander Dawson. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1931. 271 pages. $2.25. 


The secondary title of this book is “An account of what Zoroaster taught, as perhaps. 
the very oldest and surely the most accurate code of ethics for man, accompanied by the 
essentials of his religion”. The method of the book is to present the ideas and practices 
of Zoroaster and his followers in quotations from the recognized translations of the 
Avestan literature. It should have been a useful book because there is room for a good 
work of the kind, and the plan of giving the material in actual.quotations is commendable. 
But the author has failed to measure up to the possibilities of his undertaking. On the 
one hand, he lacks a conception of the development of the Zoroastrian religion from the 
time of its rise in the seventh century B. C. down to the present, so that he has a mosaic 
of quotations in successive chapters as utterly misleading as it would be to make quota- 
tions from all the writers from Jeremiah down to Thomas Aquinas without recognizing 
what sort of development comes in between. On the other hand, he has not faithfully 
quoted his sources. I have looked up several pages of his quotations without finding a 
single one quoted verbatim. Probably his most frequently quoted source is James Hope 
Moulton’s translation of the Gathas. The very first quotation in the book is seven lines 
from this renowned scholar and into those lines he has introduced no less than seventeen 
changes involving punctuation and phraseology! 

Setsy VeRNoN McCasLanpD 


The Lutheran World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1931-1933. Compiled by O. M. Norlie 
and G. L. Kieffer. New York: The National Lutheran Council, 1932. 424 pages. 


The seventh edition of this valuable work is fully abreast of previous editions and in 
some respects even superior. It is changed somewhat in general appearance, the chief 
improvement being the use of larger type for most of the materials in the sections that 
are not statistics or directories. This will be cordially welcomed by those who are ac- 
customed to use the work frequently. 

The arrangement of the contents follows the outline of previous editions, so that the 
user of former volumes in the series will easily find himself at home in this one. In 
addition he will find here a “Cumulative Index” to thé preceding six volumes which has. 
the great value of binding the whole series into one continuous work. 

There are more than 82,000,000 Lutherans in the world in 75,000 congregations 
served by 50,000 pastors. All of these Dr. Kieffer passes in review in his “Lutheran 
Church of the World”, a valuable and painstaking article based upon a wide survey with 
an unusual questionary, but an article that unfortunately will be little read because it is: 
in such small type. 

There are the usual up-to-date directories of ministers and church workers, alpha- 
betical, geographical, executive and others. And there are the usual accurate statistics, 
parochial, detailed, comparative and summary. But these are more complete than usual, 
because the compilers of the Almanac are making constant progress in reducing the num- 
ber of non-reporting institutions and societies. Moreover, more statistical information is. 
made available by the inclusion of additional rubrics for the Home Mission directory, 
Inner Mission workers and Army and Navy Chaplains. 

Special interest always attaches to Section V of the Almanac. This includes the 
“Historical Essays and Digests”. In this Volume VII it contains Dr. Kieffer’s usual 
thorough analysis of “Trends and Events among Lutherans in America” (pages 79-93), 
and a comparative statistical study of the religious censuses of the United States of 
1890, 1906, 1916, and 1926. In this statistical study the general Lutheran bodies of today 
are related to the individual synods that were merged to form them. Another new fea- 
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ture in Section V is Dr. Norlie’s “Outline History of the Lutherans of America” (pages 
100-137). This is a very useful exhibit of 151 organizations, mostly synods, together 
with a short paragraph of facts or “annotations” concerning each one and bibliographical 
references for nearly every one. This “Outline History”, together with the graphs and 
illustrations that accompany it, Dr. Long, the Executive Director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, interprets as “showing how in the course of years, by process of mergers 
and consolidations, a gradual approach is being made toward unification’. 

The Lutheran World Almanac has been serving a high purpose throughout the Lu- 
theran Church of the world. Many editors, librarians, theologians, authors, pastors and 
students, regard it as indispensable in their work. Volume VII shows a more settled 
policy, a wider range of survey, and even more careful and painstaking labor, than the 
previous editions. Dr. Ralph H. Long, the chairman of the editorial committee, is en- 
tirely right when he says: 

“As a sourcebook of factual and statistical information of the Lutheran Church, the 
Lutheran World Almanac occupies a unique position. No other book attempts to gather 
and compile all the information concerning the various Lutheran bodies in America into 
one volume. Each body has its own Year Book but nowhere can the composite picture, 
made up all the elements in the Lutheran Church, be seen except in this handy book. 
As such it claims to have a permanent place in Lutheran literature and a distinctive 
function among Lutheran publications. It is also gratifying to note that it is included 
in Mudge’s ‘Guide to Reference Books’ published by the American Library Association 
as a standard reference book’. 

: Aspet Ross WENTZ 


Lutherisches Missionsjahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1932. Edited by W. Gerber. Leipzig, Ger- 
many: H. G. Wallmann. 152 pages. RM. 2. 


This small Year Book appears in its 45th year. It gives information about all 
Lutheran mission work throughout the world but is specially packed with news about 
continental missions and their operations throughout the world. Besides timely articles 
on mission subjects, it has statistics and a complete index to Lutheran mission literature 
for 1930-31. This annual is unique among Lutheran mission publications and is indis- 
pensable to the student of missions. 

JoHN ABERLY 


Church History is a new quarterly periodical published by the American Society of 
Church History at three dollars a year. The first number is for March, 1932. It 
promises well. The first article is by Dr. A. R. Wentz being his presidential address on 
“Permanent Deposits of Sectionalism in American Christianity”. The other articles are 
“Medicine for Sin as Prescribed in the Penitentials” by John T. McNeill and “The Ana- 
baptists, the Reformers and the Civil Government” by Harold H. Schaf. The Book Re- 
views are a most valuable feature. The publication office is Scottdale, Pa.; the executive 
and editorial office, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Joun ABERLY 


Religious Realism. Edited by D. C. Macintosh. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 
502 pages. $3.00. 


The editor of this volume of fifteen essays is the well-known defender of a critical 
monistic realism in epistemology and in metaphysics. Taking this view over into the 
religious sphere his view is that of critical relgious realism both in religious epistemology 
and in religious metaphysics, Translating it into a more understandable vernacular, this 
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is to say that he holds that in religious experience “at its best”, and on certain definite 
conditions, one can come into genuine contact with ‘a God, a dependable Factor, who is 
independently real, significant and knowable; and, further, that this religious experience 
thas significant testimony to give to the nature of Reality including the status of man in 
the scheme of things. God is both immanent and transcendent; the world is to be under- 
stood in terms of God but not as synonymous with God. 

Such a religious realism (in barest outline) forms the central thesis of this book 
though, of course, there are marked divergencies among the contributors. The most com- 
mon ground in this symposium is the affirmation of an independent religious Object and a 
world-order that is viewed in realistic rather than in the traditional, idealistic setting. 
It may be supposed that the editor was of the opinion that though the divergencies among 
the contributors were of sufficient degree to raise the question of the appropriateness of 
their being included in a single volume under a single title, their common ground of ap- 
plying realistic principles to religious matters was of sufficient significance to warrant 
their being brought together to indicate a direction of contemporary religious thought if 
not a distinct “school”. 

The following make up the contributing list: J. S. Bixler (Smith); J. E. Boodin 
(University of California at Los Angeles) ; R. L. Calhoun (Yale) ; George A. Coe (for- 
merly of Union, Columbia, etc.) ; Hugh Hartshorne (Yale); W. M. Horton (Oberlin) ; 
E. W. Lyman (Union) ; D. C. Macintosh (Yale); W. P. Montague (Columbia) ; H. R. 
Niebuhr (Yale); J. B. Pratt (Williams); A. K. Rogers (Yale); A. C. Widgery 
(Duke) ; H. N. Wieman (Chicago) ; and W. K. Wright (Dartmouth). 

Most of the papers are definitely theistic. What shall one say of the value of such a 
volume? In the first place, and frankly, to the reader who is not trained in philosophical- 
theological discipline it will be found highly difficult if-not, in spots, unintelligible; but to 
one with an adequate background, most stimulating. Secondly, the general position of 
religious realism is in line with the central positions of much in Christian orthodoxy, 
viz., the reality of God and the world, the knowability of the Divine, the significance 
(moral) of man, etc. Thirdly, there are some topics which are of special interest to the 
theological specialist; e. g., Bixler’s analysis of contemporary phenomenology which is a 
German philosophical vogue; Calhoun’s scholarly exposition of the realism in Plato, an 
essay of unusual merit; Coe’s ode to death, or what is the very best that can be said of it 
per se; Wieman’s search for a Theocentric Religion in modern terms; Montague’s spec- 
ulation about the Trinitarian formula; and the later position of the editor’s religious 
philosophy ; etc. 

I should say, whatever the merits or demerits of the views here presented, that unless 
contemporary preachers are prepared to handle intelligently such themes as are presented 
in this volume, at least to a point of understanding, there is a woeful lack either in their 
training or in their post-seminary intellectual development. Here is a book that will not 
only serve to stimulate one’s best theological thinking but will measure one’s own the- 
ological ability or disability, and theologians we are supposed to be, at least in some 
measure. The book is worth its price. 

VeERGILIUS FERM 
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